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Art. 1. The Hifory af Great Britain during the Reign of 
neen Anne. With a Differtation concerning the Danger of 
the Proteftant Succeffion; and an Appendix, containing Original 
Papers. By Thomas Somerville, n.p. F.R.S.B. one of his 
Majefty’s Chaplains in Ordinary, and Minifter at Jedburgh. 
4to. 574 pages. Price il.5s. Strahan. 1798. : 
Tue reign of Queen Anne affords abundant {cope for the 
exercife and difplay of the talents of the moft a¢complithed hit 
torian. The various and fplendid vi€tories of ee 
are worthy the pen of Cefar, and Tacitus or Gibbon y 
not have difained to delineate the characters of Harley, Somers, 
and St. John. The union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, of which our judgment muft now be regulated 
by the confequences which have followed it, is a topic of fed- 
fonable meditation, and demands for its difcuffien a mind framed 
upon the moft enlightened principles of policy and juftice; whilft 
the religious phrenzy which agitated this country, under the 
goidence of Sacheveral, offers plentiful food for the fcepticifm of 
? une and the wit of Voltaire. Indeed this reign furnifhes fuch a 
a mais of materials, which under the hand of genius, might rie 
into a mighty fabric of various and magnificent effect, that : 
though many men of refpeétable talents have already wrought 
them into form, the public has not yet acknowledged the a¢- 
complifhment of that Jabor with which the atchievements of this 
period have taxed the literature of ape. times, |... 2k 
The name of the Queen, a weak and infignificant character, 
ferves as a term to diftinguifh this eventful period, as the name 
of a'day, or of a month, diftinguifhes fome limited time: but 
‘Tike fuch a name, fhe herfelf impreffed no chata¢ter upon the 
times, and it is owing merely to a local connection, that in 
name of Anne has become familiar to the voice of fame: 
“was the tool of maids of honor and of priefts. And, indeed, 
‘we may fafely fay that the time fhal] arrive, in which. philefo- 
phers fhall write -hiftory for philofophers to read, the greater 
part of the records of this period, will be peruléd with alternate 
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feelings of indignation and of fcorn. The talents of Marlborough 
will itill be admired; but that admiration will be checked b 
the confideration that they were employed to no valuable ol, 
that he directed a ftorm diftinguifhable only for its deftructive 
force, and that he was himfelt actuated folely by a principle of 
felf-aggrandizement. When a fenfe of juftice and humanity fhall 
guide the pen of the biftorian, Marlborough will be painted as 
the prefiding genius of a council, which determined upon un- 
uecefjary war, a wat which ended, after ten campaigns, in a 
pacification in which its oftenfible object was completely aban- 
doned. ‘The fplendid abilities of St. John will be allowed, 
but no terms of execration will be thought too fevere for the 
man, who, born to direct the genius of Pope, could ftoop to 
employ for the bafe purpofes of a crooked policy, the pen and 
the tongue of the contemptible Sacheveral. ‘The. bickerings, 
the intrigues, foreign and domeftic, of the ruling factions in 
this reign, will conftantly exafperate with indignation, or infpire 
‘with contempt, the heart which feels for the general good, and 
acknowledges, what all know, that the end of government is 
the benefit of the people. Still the events of this reign are 
pregnant with inftruction. ‘They difplay talents which the 
fineft pen might be proud to defcribe, and they exhibit a bafe~ 
nefs.in the application of thefe talents, from which the ph’« 
lanthropic hiftorian might extract a leflon of improvement for 
_all generations. 

; Our author conceives, that le enters upon his work with 
_more various helps, and more authentic documents than his pre- 
deceffors have enjoyed. ‘The reader fhall hear him on this 
fubject. 

Pref. p. viii—‘ To her Grace the Duchefs of Buccleugh, I am 
indebted for the ufe of many volumes of original manufcripts col. 
leéted by the Duke of Shrewfbury, containing feveral ftate-papers, 
and fome hundred letters, moftly political, and written by perfons, 
who were confpicuous aétors in public life, during the reigns of 
‘King Charles 11, King James 11, King William, and Queen Anne. 

‘ The Earl of Hardwicke, upon my defign being communicated 
-to him, with a franknefs which enhances every favour, tranfmitted 
«to-me copies of letters from the Earl of Godolphin, Mr. Harley, 
Lord Halifax, and*the Duke of Marlborough, which made a part 
of the collection of the late Earl of Hardwicke, who was himfelf 
_diftinguifhed as an example and. patron of literary refearch. The 
letters of the Earl of Godolphin and Mr. Harley give an infight 
“into the difputes of the cabinet, which produced the changes in 
“‘adminiftration at the end of the year 1707; thofe from Lord Halifax 
refer to his embaffy to the court of Hanover in 1706, and the pro- 
“jeet of the barrier treaty; the Duke of Marlborough’s, dated t71f, 
‘to the’ flate of the war, and the defence of his own conduét. 

* The Townfhend, Orford, and Walpole papers, have furnifhed 
me with a variety of authentic documents concerning important 
‘wanfations, both in England and on the continent. , 

; * The 
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* The Townfhend papers contain almoft the whole correfpond- 
ence, between the Britifh cabinet and the p!enipotentiarics, relative 
to the necotiations at the Hague 1709, and at Gertruedenberg 1710; 
and to the fcheme and progrefs of the barrier treaty. They contain 
alfo a part of the correfpondence between Mr. St. John, Lord 
Townfhend, Mr. Boyle, and Lord Dartmouth, upon the fubje& of 
the armed neutrality, and the condu& of the allies during the war; 
and, occafionally, illufrate coincident political tranfactions. 

« The Orford and Walpole colle“tion confifts of extraés from the 

journals of the refidents at foreign courts, and feveral of their letters, 
difclofing circumftances refpe€ting the {tate of the confederacy, and 
the temper and interefts of its members, which have not hitherto 
been known or atterded to. The letters of Generals Stanhope, Car- 
penter, and Wade, and extra&s from their journals in Spain, alfo 
included in this collection, throw great light upon military affairs in 
that quarter. 
' © For the communication of the extraéts and letters from the Or- 
ford and Walpole papers, I am entirely indebted to the kindnefs of 
the Reverend William Coxe, whofe literary merits have long ftood 
high in the public efleem. Having heard accidentally of my being 
engaged in writing the Hiftory of the Reign of Queen Anne, froma 
partiality extremely flattering to me as an author, in which character 
alone I was known to him, he voluntarily offered me every affiftance 
in his power to forward my undertaking ; and, with the confent of 
the noble proprietors, fent me the above-mentioned papers, which 
he had colle&ted among the materials for his Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole. He has alfo favoured me with copies of a few letters 
from the Ear] of Peterborough, written from Vienna and Venice in 
17113; and anecdotes and mifcellaneous papers, which have been 
ufeful in the profecution of my defign. Superior to that mean, 
engrofiing fpirit, which often debafes perfons who are ambitious of 
literary fame, my iiberal friend, in the courfe of a long correipond- 
ence, has imparted to me every information conducive to the ime 
provement of my work, with as much zeal and anxiety as if his own 
reputation and intereft had been involved in my fuccefs. 

‘ To the late Sir John Clerk of Pennycuick, I owe great obliga- 
tions for accefs to the manufcripts compoied by his grandfather, Sir 
John Clerk. Sir John was a member of the Scottifh parliament ac 
the time of the union; and devoted himfelf, with affiduous applica- 
tion, to the ftudy of the momentous queilions then in agitation. 
‘To the accomplifhments of a fcholar and antiquary, he added an 
accurate knowledge of the hiftory and conilitution of Scotland. He 
was highly efteemed and mach confulted by the Duke of Queenf- 
bury, her majefty’s commiffioner in the Scottifh parliament; and 
publifhed fome excellent treatifes for explaining the {cheme of the 
union, and refuting the objections of its ignorant and faétious op- 
pofers. Befides thefe publications, Sir Join left feveral valuab 
manvfcripts. Thofe which I have infpeéted, as particularly fuitable 
to my purpofe, are fhort jourmals of the proceedings of the Scottith 
pees while the union was depending ; obfervations on Lock- 

art’s Memoirs; and a teftamentary memorial for the infruction of 
his own family, giving a concife and perfpicuous account of the 
2 treaty 5 
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treaty; and, after the experience of more than thirty years, com- 
paring its effects with the prefages and expeélations, both of its 
abettors and oppofers, at the time of its formation. From thefe 
materials, fraught with private anecdotes, and marked defcriptions 
of the conduct of parties, and the chara¢ters and intrigues of their 
leaders, | am able to treat of Scottith affairs with greater precifion 
and certainty than former hiftorians, who, for want of better fources 
of information, have implicidy relied upon annals and memoirs, of 
which the authors are unknown. 

‘ To obtain the pureft information concerning parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in Scotland, I have had recourie to the original records in 
the Regifter Office at Edinburgh; and for an account of minifterial 
tranfactions there, to the minutes of the Scottifh privy council, de- 
pofited in the office of the jufticiary court. With refpe& to im- 
portant ftate affairs of both kingdoms, I have been furnifhed with 
copies of the original vouchers from the Paper Office in London.’ 

This account of the documents which our author has been 
abic to procure, in addition to every printed book and pamphlet 
on the fubject, which he fays he has read, muft give every 
reader great expeciations, that the work will difplay a merit 
beyond the reach of any other which has kandled this part of 
Britith hiftory. 

We think it muft be allowed that in his detail of facts, 
Dr. S. has been more circuintftantial than any of his predeceffors 
who have occupied the fame ground. ‘This obfervation we 
think, applies particularly to the military hiftory of this period, 
and to the hiftory of the ftate of Scotland, and of the parties which 
had influence in that country, at the moment of the union. 
Should any one be furprifed to hear that our author, a minifter of 
the church of Scotland, has been more than commonly parti- 
cular in his detail of military tranfactions, he is informed in the 
preface, that that part of the work before us, has been fubmitted 
to the perufal and correction of fome military men, with whom 
Dr. S. is intimately acquainted. 'We muft not omit to remark 
that in the account of the tranfactions which led to the union of 
the two kingdoms, although the author has with great care 
defcribed the agents and the ftate of the country, he has not 
enriched his work with any of thofe philofophical refleétions 
which fo wel! become the hittorian who looks forward to ¢ the 
manhood of nations.’ | 

The character of Fletcher, calculated to infpire the coldeft 
mind with enthufiafm,—the moit accomplifhed orator which his 
country ever bred, our author treats with diftant civility, and 
even ftudics to reprefent him as a vifionary- unworthy of any 
eftimation. Dr, S. makes high pretenfions to the character of an 
impartial hiftorian, but we cannot accord, to him that praife, 
when he treats of the union. ; 

We with, too, that the account here given of the convoca> 
tion, had been intermixed with reflexions worthy of the philo- 

fophical. 
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fophical fpirit of the age in which we live. The account is 
well connected, but tame, fpiritlefs and unimpreffive. 

Anxious to do full juftice to our author, we fhall endeavour 
to extract the faireft fpecimen of the execution of his work, 
and fhall then offer fome remarks upon the execution in ge- 
neral, and the ability of the hifterian. 

P. 251.—‘ The accomplihhments of a courtier and ftatefman the 
duke of Marlborough poffefied in a degree inferior to none of his 
contemporaries, while his military talents raifed him far above all 
rivalfhip and competition. The natural advantages of a fine figure 
and dignified mien,-embellifhed with all the graces of the court, to 
which he was introduced at an early flage of life, before his more 
ufeful qualifications were difcovered, made Lord Churchill-the firtt 
obje& of notice and admiration in every polite circle. While thefe 
exterior excellencies recommended him as the fittelt perfor to be 
employed on bufinefs of compliment at foreign courts, his fafcinating 
addrefs, his political knowledge, and his acute penetration into cha- 
ra¢ters, rendered him the moft able and fuccefsful negotiator in the 
more weighty affairs of ftate. 

‘ The early proficiency of Lord Churchill in every branch of 
warlike fejence, and his meritorious exploits in the ftation of a 
fubaltern commander, had excited a general expe@ation of his 
afcending to diftinguifhed fuperiority in the line of bis profeffion *. 
The hiftory of ten eventful campaigns demonftrated, that nothing 
was expected from him which he did’ not perform; and that there 
was not a fingle atcomplifhment of a general, in which he did not 
excel. His comprehen ive and various capacity was equally adapted 
to complicated and detached obje&s. In the feveral departments of 
plan and ftratagem, and of enterprife and a€tion, he was alike ‘fac- 
cefsful. ‘The general arrangement of the were and the difpo- 
fitions which he made in the day of bartle; his choice of ground; 
his compofare and prefence of mind in the heat of an engagement, 
his improvement of victory, and his ready expedients wader bad fore 
tune, fora defeat he never knew, were all evidences of fuch di, 
verfity of talents, and (uch a {tupendous pitch of military genius, as 
never have been furpafied by thofe of the greateft commanders in 
ancient or modern times. , 

‘ The profeffional conduét of the duke of Marlbcrongh exhibits 
the moft favourable view of his virtue as well as of his genius. 
Among the various hoflile operations which he directed, during fo 
long a fervice, no example occurs of any propenfity to wanton feve- 
rity. He was a mercifal and generous conquerorx,,,and fudied, 
more than any commander before his time, to reconcile the affec- 
tions of vanquithed ftates by kindnefs and lenity ; and to mitigate 
the fufferings of his prifoners, by proviiimg them with medicine, 
attendance, and every palliative of which their fiwation could 


+ 





© * Captain Charchill was diftinguifhed among the Englith auxil- 
iaries in the fervice of Holland, 1672. His military fkill and bravery 
attracted the. notice of the marfial Turia, who predi@ed his fatare 
greatnefs. Biographia Britannica: ~ Life of Churchill.’ 
Q3 admit! 
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admit. Thus far we admire and praife: but, as all human cha- 
racters are imperfect, fo it cannot be denied, that the admirable 
endowments, and good di{pofitions of the Duke of Marlborough, 
were counterbalanced by a more than common alloy of meannefs 
and depravity. Self-intereit was his ruling paffion, and when its 
obje& interfered, perverted his talents, and degraded his conduét. 

‘ His ingratitude to king James, political prejudices apart, will 
be condemned by every feeling and honourable heart. If he ever 
afterwards felt any kind inclinations towards the perton or family of 
his unfortunate benefactor, they were quickly controlled by motives 
of party refentment, or perfonal aggrandizement; which, notwith- 
ftanding renewed profeflions of his attachment to them, rendered 
him the principal inftrument of confirming their exile and degra- 
dation.’ 

The compliment paid in the above to the /umanity of the 
Duke of Marlborcugh we call upon the author to reconcile with 
the following account of the conduct of the army of the allies 
which he commanded, 

p. 65.—* The victorious army avenged the defeétion of the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, by laying wafte the property of his guiltlefs fubjeéts, 
and completed the humiliation of his family by compelling the elec- 
trefs his wife to refign Bavaria to the empercr, and to reftore all the 
places the eleCtor had conquered in Tirol. The promife of the em- 
peror’s protection, with a {mall penfion out of the revenye of Mu- 
nich, the fortifications of which were razed, and a guard of four 
thoufand men, were the only compenfation fhe could obtain for thefe 
mortifying facrifices *.’ 

We fhall give one more extract before we proceed to make 
fome obfervations upon the general execution of the work, be- 
caufe it clofes our author’s account of the conclufion of the 
war conduéted on the part of the allies by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and becaufe it involves a. fubject which has held a 
high place in all the modern fyftems of European policy—the 
practice of making war to preferve the balance of power. 

' p. 506.—* There is not, perhaps, in the record of ages, a more 
ftriking example of the blindnefs and fatality of human policy, than 
that under confideration. A confederacy is formed for adjufting the 
political balance of Europe, agreeably to a fpecific plan, concerted 
and approved by the aggregate wifdom of various flates ; that plan 
is profecuted at the expence of not lefs than a million of lives, and 
of incalculable, attendant calamities. The defire of the belligerent 
confederates is at length on the point of accomplifhment, their object 
is juft brought within reach, when behold, its complexion is changed : 





* * Lediard, vol. i. p. 298. Barré, tom. x. p. 453. One hun- 
dred and fifty towns were pillaged and burnt in Bavaria, including 
thofe which were deftroyed after the battle of Schellenberg. The 
papers, plate, and valuable furniture of the eleGtor, were carried to 
Vienna. The nobility were difarmed and plundered, and exorbitant 
faxes were impofed upon the people. Soldiers were quartered in all 
the parifhes during the winter, and lived at difCretion,’ 
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it appears pregnant with the very mifchiefs which it was intended to 
prevent; and the attainment of it would be ruin certain; and irre- 
trievable. Thus, fruftrating, by events unforefeen and unexpeéted, 
plans of policy, formed upon the moft fpecious grounds of wifdom, 
and perhaps ef juftice, providence admonifhes the rulers of nations 
to lay a greater ftrefs, than they are inclined to do in the moment of. 
refentment and alarm, upon thofe cafual events, which may change 
the nature and quality of the objets purfued ; and upon the inter- 
vening means by which they muft neceffarily be acquired.’ 

So fruitlefs, in our author’s eftimation, was this war, in fe- 
curing the object for which it was undertaken, and fo fatal to 
the happinefs of-millions! i | 

The application of thefe obferyations obvioufly extends itfelf 
to the conduét of England at the beginning of this century, in 
making continual war upon the continent under the fame pre- 
tence, that of fettling and preferving the balance of power ; the 

rinciple of which conftitutes a topic well worthy of the phi- 
{ofophical hiftorian. his fatal war of ten years was, ac- 
cording to the teftimony of our author, wholly unproductive ; 
it was intended, at firft, to prevent the crowns of France and 
Spain from falling into the fole poffeflion of the family of the 
Boston. ; and the deluded people, who fupport all wars with- 
out deriving benefit from any, were told, that if the Bourbons 
poffeffed thefe two crowns, the LIBERTIES OF Evrops would 
be for ever loft. Without inquiring what was then meant by 
the Jiherties of Europe, hiftory fhews us thefe two crowns, 
foon after thjs period, in actual poileffion of the Bourbons, and. 
prefently—divided againft each other, to the eternal confufion of 
thofe who had foretold that the extinction of the Iiberties of Eu- 
rope would be the confequence of the event. 

Before war be again made to preferve the balance of power 
in Europe, let it be defined what is meant by fuch dalanee. 
When the politician attempts to define it, it will be feen to be 
of a nature fo flu€tuating that it can never be fecured by war, 
and dependent upon circumftances which war can neither re- 
gulate nor controul. Away then with this jargon, fit only for 
the infancy or the idiocy of nations. If war muft be made, let 
it be made to correct an exifting evil, not to prtey a poffible 
one. The beginning of this century was employed in wars of 

Speculation : future hiftorians will defcribe the principles of the 
wars which agitate its clofe, 4 

This work is not-written in the ftyle of genius ; neither is tt 
entirely free from grammatical inaccuracics. In the fixtieth 
page we have the following fentence : 

‘ In order to underftand the difpofitions made by the Duke 
ef Marlborough for attacking the enemy, it is neceflary to be 
acquainted with theirs, to which :¢ was adapted with wonderful 
{kill and forefight.’ If the pronoun /f refer to difpofitions, the 
grammar is bad; if it be fuppofed to refer to attack, the 

Q4 fentence 
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fentence is imperfect, as the word aftack occurs not init. In 
any cafe the fentence is aukward, ungrammatical,-and incom- 
lete ; and we do not find that it is corrected in the errata. 
oon afterwards we find our author guilty of a fault, for which 
a matchlefs hiftorian has, with a much bettter ground of apo- 
logy, been judicioufly cenfured by one of the firft of critics. 

“< Sometimes in his (Mr. Gibbon’s) anxiety to vary his phrafe 
he becomes obfcure ; and inftead of calling his perfonages by 
their names, defines them by their birth, alliance, office, or 
other circumftances of their hiftory. Thus an honeft gentleman 
is often defcribed by a circumlocution, left the fame word 
fhould be twice repeated in the fame page*.” 

Dr. S., without any pretenfions to the elegance of Gibbon, 
and without the delign of avoiding what might be inelegant, 
has, in the beginning of a chapter (page 75) defcribed, without 
naming, the bill againft occafional conformity, nor does he name 
it at all in this part of the book, before he pafles on to other 
fubje€ts. ‘his isa ferious fault, and increafes much the trouble 
of the reader, without recompencing him by any addition of 
either light or entertainment. 

We have noticed, moreover, frequent expreffions and con- 
ftructions to which we can by no means allow the merit of 
claffical propriety. ‘The ftyle is, in general, heavy and unhar- 
monious, deftitute alike of the copioufnefs and richnefs of 
Robertfon and Gibbon, and of the carelefs beauties of Hume. 
Dr. S. to the correctnefs of minute narration, has not added 
thofe embellifhments which fafcinate the imagination. He can 
draw a likenefs of his hero, but he makes not the canvafs 
fpeak. 

But the charge of tamenefs is not the only one to which we 
think our author is liable ; we have perceived in him a defect 
lefs pardonable in an hiftorian, the want of a philofophical fpirit. 
Roufleau has faid that Machiavel’s political work is the book of 
tepublicans. Hiftory, which has been reprefented as the in- 
ftrector of kings, fhall at length be the preceptor of the people ; 
and it is therefore above all things neceffary, that it fhould be 
written by the pen of philofophy. Our author’s remarks exhi- 
bit not that pidhindity of refearch, which penetrates into caufes, 
and developes the fprings of aétion. He tells his tale ; but he 
ncither deduces his own moral from it, nor makes the reader 
fufficiently intimate with the original principles of its machinery 
to be able to draw it for himfelf, He has not pourtrayed the de- 
formity of corruption in colors fufficiently ftriking. He has not 
expoled the odioufnefs of intrigue in language fufficiently fore 
ful and pointed. He has detailed the fymptoms of difea‘e, but 
not expofed the ever aGtive caufe. Dr, S. is more fit to be the 
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continuator 
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continuator of Henry, than to adorn the tranfaCtions of a fhort 
and interefting period ; and we heartily wifh that he were thus 
employed. After all, in minutenefs of detail, in the circum- 
ftantial regifter of faéts, in extent and accuracy of information, 
we think the hiftory before us the beft which has appeared of 
the reign of Anne. ‘This, however, is not great praife, for 
our author was affifted by the labors of all who had before cul- 
tivated the fame field, and had the advantage befides of come 
munications and Mss. unknown by his predeceffors. 

Subjoined to this hiftory is a diijertation concerning the 
danger of the proteftant fucceflion. ‘he differtation is heav 
and pointlefs ; the conclufion of the author we thall give in his’ 
own words. 

P. 592.—* 1 do not mean, from thefe obfervations to affert, that 
all the Tories, or that all the members of adminiftration, were free 
from a predilection for the hereditary line of fucceflion, or that fome 
of them did not even ardently with for its reftoration ; but what f 
have endeavoured to eftablifh, is this, that there was no plan con- 
certed or agreed to by the tory miniters, collectively, in the laf 
years of the queen, for defeating the proteftant fettlement ; that there 
is no evidence in fupport of any charge, to the fame effect, againft 
individuals who were in truft under government; that, with refpeé& 
to the cafe of the premier, though {pectous at frit view, it fails u 
thorough inveftigation ; and that he ftands acquitted by the explicit 
teftimony of witneiles, whofe authority is decifive in the pomt at 
iflue.’ 


Art. 11. Wood's General View of the Hiftory of Switzerland, &c. 
[ Concluded from p. 220 of the preceding number. | 


WE proceed in our analyfis of the fecond part of this volume. 
Ch. £ contains an account of the revolution in Geneva in 
1789, occafioned by an unfeafonable edict for raifing the price 
bread ; when, after a f{truggle between the magiftrates and 
the people, the former confented to repeal the moft obnoxious 
articles in the Conftitution of £782, which had been impofed 
upon the Genevefe by France, Berne, and Sardinia. This 
agreement continued until the French revolution. 

In ch. 2, our author treats of the effects produced in Switzer. 
Jand, by the eftablifhment of literary focieties. 

Pp. 308.—* Several years previous to the French revolution, a 
number of focieties were eftablifhed in different parts of Switzerland, 
for the laudable porpofe of diffeminating the knowledge of fcience 
and literature. Of thefe the moft diftinguifhed were at Berne, 
Laufanne, Bafil, Zuric, and Lucerne. They were compofed prin- 
cipally of the clergy and the fons of the patricians, and had in no 
refpeét any fimilarity to thofe meetings in Germany called I//wninati ; 
the latter being entirely unknown in Switzerland. They refembled 
more the reading focieties in Britain, as each member paid an annual 
fubftription for the ufe of a library, the public gazettes, and pe- 
riodical publications; to which ftrangers were admitted gratis. aed 
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‘ The French revolution, however, produced a quick change 
epon the ufeful and benevolent purpofes of thefe inftitutions. The 
ftudy of politics naturally fucceeded to that of morality and phyfics. 
New fchemes of liberty gradually came to engage the attention, and 
occupy the converfation of the members. Science and learning 
were blended with the metaphyfical jargon of the Rights of Man; 
and the focial harmony of the meetings was difturbed with the, 
fanaticifm and extravagauce of the ignorant, the defigning, and 
the ambitious, who abufed mankind by means of their new prin- 
ciples, and courted perfections out of the order of nature. 

« The fociety at Berne, of which Mr. W h, a clergyman of 
that town, was prefident, afforded the firft example of private indi- 
viduals in foreign countries holding a public correfpondence with the 
national aflembly: for this fociety, which was compofed of twenty’ 

erfons, chiefly ecclefaftics, voted an addrefs in Auguft 1789, con- 
gratulating the French upon the attainment of their fuppofed liberty ; 
and manifefting a hope, that the period was not far diftant when the 
reft of Lurope would imitate their example. 

‘ The government of Berne having taken no notice of this un- 
precedented and irregular proceeding, two other focieties foon fol- 
lowed the example; one at Laufanne, and the other at the town of 
Copet, a few miles from Geneva. ‘The former, which was the moft 
refpeGtable, having originated from the literary fociety, aflumed the. 
philofophic title of Les Amis de Roufféau; the latter took the more 
popular appellation of The Club of William Tell. 

‘ Thefe focicties were the occafton of a number of others of a 
fimilar nature being efiablifhed all over the canton of Berne; and in 
lefs than a twelvemonth after the French revolution, there was - 
fearcely a village in the canton which had not meetings of the 
friends of Routfeau and Tellets: but the latter were always the 
moft numerous, being compofed of the lower claffes of people. 

Vhat the precife objeé of thefe meetings was at their firft eftablifh- 
ment has never been well known; moft probably many of the 
members themfelves were equally unacquainted with the defigns of 
their leaders. 

« A fociety of a ftill more alarming nature was formed at Bafil ; 
the members of which avowedly declared their intentions, by 2ffum- 
ing the name of Revolutionifis, and by deputing two of their number 
to refide alternately at Paris. It was compofed of the lower burghers 
and the inhabitants of the town. . 

‘ The focieties of Zuric and Lucerne were originally of the 
fame nature as the literary focieties of Berne, and compofed of the 
moft refpectable people in thefe towns ; only the Lucernian fociety 
confified but of very few members, who had no public place of 
meeting, but were accaftomed to meet alternately at each others 
houfes to difcufs literary fubjects. 

* Thus was the whole of Switzerland, in a fhort time after the 
French revolution, divided into a number of parties and faétions. 
Thefe were to be increafed by the infurreétion in the Pays de Vaud, 
and the intrigues of thofe men who imagine themfelves the Society of 
the Ele®, and the Friends of God! Violence, bloodthed, and cor- 
ruption, were to disfigure a country that for ages was the feat of 
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Liberty and Happinefs? And the Swifs, invincible to the arms of 
Kings, were to become the viétims of a faction of terror and of 
fanaticifm!’ 

We have given this chapter entire, as another fpecimen of our 
author’s manner, and at the faine time to juftify the judgment 
which we have already given of this work. We thall, in future, 
give only a very brief abftract. ; 

Shap. 111 contains an account of the infurreétion in the Pays 
de Vaud, in 1791. The commemoration of the aniverfary of the 
French Revolution at Y verdun and other places, and even in the 
German diftrict,of Berne, gave offence to the fovereigns of this 
latter place; whence ‘a fpecial tribunal was fent into the Pays de 
Vaud, under the protection of 2000 foldiers, commanded by 
General D’Erlach; with fifteen pieces of cannon. ‘The troops 
took up their refidence at Laufanne.. The chutch of St. Francis, 
the holpital, the college of the bifhopric, and all the public gra- 
naries were turned into barracks. In order to ftrike terror into 
the inhabitants, two cannons, with lighted matches, were planted 
in the market place; and a great gun was fired over the town, 
morning and evening, from the top of Mount Benon.’—All this 
. for celebrating the aniverfary of the French Revolution! But 
this was not all—the whole country was laid under military 
fubjection; a high court was erected at Rolie; two citizens were 
- fent to the prifon of Moudon ; three paftors were committed to. 

the dungeons of Chilon, on charges of fedition and treafon *; 
and Mr. de la Harpe, baron of Yens and Mutens, ‘ one of the 
beft of men and moft upright of chracters in the Pays de Vaud, 
was obliged to feek his fatety in a foreign country, for no other 
crime than celebrating the aniverfary of the 14th of July.’ He 
fled firft to Geneva, whence he wrote to the court, * that he was 
ready to return and appear before their tribunal, the moment he 
was aflured his cafe would be properly inveftigated. No other 
notice was taken of this letter, than {ummoning him twice to 
appear before the tribunal. On his non-appearance, he was ac- 
cuied of high treafon, and condemned to be beheaded, and his 
property to be confifcated to the profit of the fate.’ He then 
retired into France, obtained a command in the French army, 
and after having diftinguifhed himfelf in various engagements, 
fell in the campaign of Italy, by the hands of his own foldiers, 
who, in the darknefs of the night, miftook him and his troops for 
the enemy. 





* Our author fays, feveral extraordinary facts appeared again 
them, which clearly evince, that the clergy were principal agents in 
ilirring up the peaceable inhabitants-to infurreftion. But as he tells 
us not what thefe faéts were, we have liberty to doubt the conclufion 
which he would deduce from them. ‘The conduct of the /overeigns 
of Berne gives an explanation quite fufficient for the purpofe. 
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In chap. rv, our author relates the diflenfions between 
Catholic and Proteftant cantons, occafioned by the clergy of 
both perfuafions, (whom Mr. W. paints in horrid colours, we 
truft, not altogether accurate,) and the change produced in the 
policy of Switzerland by the progrefs of the French arms in 
Germany and Italy. in this chapter he tells us, that the infur- 
rection in the Valteline originated in the difcovery that was 
made of the priefts of lla-Madora, near Tirano, having for fome 
time carried on a fcene of profligacy and debauchery that makes 
the reader fhudder. 

P. 329.—* A regard to delicacy forbids the narration of all thofe 
Faéts that were brought to light in this accidental manner ; at the re- 
cital of which even the remaining virtue of the moft abandoned fe- 
male in Paris or London would take the alarm. In fhort, this fup- 
pofed charitable and pious woman was employed by the priefts of 
Tirano for the vitepile of inviting, or rather of decoying, the moft 
beautiful virgin girls of the Alps into her caftle, which overhung the 
river Adda, under the plaufible pretence of inftructing them in the 
duties of religion, and preparing their minds fora monattic life. At 
a proper age they were delivered over to that rampant priefthood, 
who, after faticlying their own coarfe intemperance, fold them, in the 
decayed bloom of youth, to the nobles of Italy. More than one 
hundred of thefe innocent pi were reported to have been thus 
annually facrificed by the deluding piety of this wicked woman; and 
™oft probably the ftreams of the Adda were flained with the infant 
blood of as many children.’ 

In chap. v we have the hiftory of the ptogrefs of the re- 
volutionizing fyftem at Geneva, from 178g to 1792. 

Chap. vi contains the hiftory of the ftate of Switzerland, 
during the years 1793 and 1794: the apprehenfion of the fpy 
Krantz ; and the difcovertes made on that oceafion. Krantz was, 
it feems, a Heffian, in the pay of Robefpierre, who at that time 
meditated an invafion of Switzerland. ‘ The plan intended by 
him was, that two French armies fhould fuddenly enter into 
that conntry, in the beginning of January 1795. One of thefe 
was to enter Bafil; while the other, marching through the 
Pays de Vaud, fhould take pofleffion of the towns of Laufanne 
and Berne.’ eo 

Chap. vir contains a fhort account of the fuppreffion of 
revolutionary focieties in the Vallais.. This our author calls 
a falutary meafure: but, falutary as it might be, it haftened on 
the lalt revolution in Switzerland. The beft way-to prevent 
revolutionary foctetirs, ts to give no caufe for their atfociating. 


=) . 
In chap. viir, we learn that there was a confpitaty among 


the clergy of the finall cantons to re-eftablifh the Catholic reli- 
gioh over the whole of Switzerland! We find fome difficulty 
in giving credit to this. Mr. W. indeed fays, ‘all the parti- 
culars relating to this plan, &c. were difcovered, when the 
abbey of Etnfidlin was taken by the French. They have been 
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already laid before the Helvetic Aflembly: and, moft probably, 
a full account of them will very foon be given to the public.’ 
Until this account be given, we muft {till doubt: for we can not 
eafily conceive that the Romith clergy of Switzerland were fuch 
idiots as not to forefee that fuch an attempt mutt end in theirowa 
ruin. However that be, if fuch a plan exifted, we are willing 
to fubfcribe to Mr. W.’s conclufion: ‘ From hence it is evi- 
dent that, even although the French never had entered Switzer- 
land, the happinefs of that people would have been ditlurbed 
by a war, in all probability, equally bloody, and equally 
cruel,’ 

Chap. 1x contains a very fhort hiftory of the reyolution in 
the Valteline, in 1797. 

In chap. x the proceedings at Geneva, during the years 
1795 and 1796 are narrated, 

Chap. x1 relates the demands made by the French upon Switz- 


erland in 1797. Thefe were, a free navigation of the lake of 


Lugano; a paflage for 25,000 men through the Vallais ; the dif- 
miflion of Mr. Wickham : and the redrefs of feveral injuries 
offered to the republic of France by the Swifs cantons, enume- 
rated ina meflage from the Direétory to the Council of 500, 
the firft of February, 1798: on which our author has the fol-. 
lowing remarks: 

Pp. 376.—* Such were the different demands made by the rulers 
of France upon the Helvetic confederacy, in order to bring about 
an open rupture between the two nations; and although thefe may 
appear to have been dictated by French ambition and French avarice, 
they were more the formation of the clergy and the Revolutionary 
Clubs in Switzerland, who never ceafed to harafs the French govern- 
ment, and infinuate the grofleft calumnies againf the rulers of their 
own country, until they carried their curfed views into execution. 

‘ The moft active of thefe inftigators were, a merchant at Bafil of 
the name of Ochs, the landlord and intimate friend of Barthelemy 
during the refidence of this learned envoy in Switzerland; Bay, a 
perfon praétifed in all the arts aud tricks of the law; Colonel La, 
Harpe, coufin to the general of that name ; and two clergymen at 
Laufanne. ‘Thefe men left no ftone unturned, not only to excite in- 
furrection and {edition among the Swils, but, under the matk of pa- 
triotifm and religion, to provoke the enmity of the French. 

‘ The arms of France, therefore, were only the tools employed 
by the Jacobins in Switzerland in everturning the government of 
their country, and can in no manner be regarded as the caufe of the 
revolution.’ \ 

Chap. x11. Negotiations between the Helvetic Confederacy and 
the French Republic.—In this chapter Mr. W. vindicates the 
character of colonel Weifs, againit the imputations of the 
author of Coup ceil fur le renverfement de la Suiffe. Mr. W. 
affirms, that he ‘ became the victim of the Ariitocrats ef Berne 
and the Jacobins of Switzerland.’ | 

Chap, x11. 
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Chap. xitr. Political fiate of Switzerland, at the commence- 
ment f hoftilities with Franee. 

Chap. 1v. Fribourg, Soleure, and Berne, taken by the French. 

Chap. xv. The entry of the French trocps into Zurte, Lucerne 
and the Vallais ; and the formation of Switzerland into one republic. 
—All this is fo well known, and is here fo briefly and imper- 
fectly related, that we have no occafion to dwell upon it. 

Mr. Wood writes with facility, and perfpicuity, but he is 
earelefs about his ftile, and frequently incorreét in his language. 
Sometimes we lofe fight of the fober /hiftorian in the angry 
partifan: but his zeal appears honeft, if not always juft or be- 
coming. With his conclufion, we will conclude this article. 

P. 414.—* In this manner, therefore, were the Swifs and their 
allies fubdued. 'To attempt to fpeculate on the future fate of their 
country would be an undertaking too hazardous for the moft acute 
difcernment: we may only prefume, that if the affairs of Switzer- 
land wear at prefent a melancholy afpect, the future opens to her 
view a flill more gloomy profpect. 

« All her public funds and treafures have been feized upon and 
plundered: and the inhabitants, difarmed by their conguerors, ha- 
raffled by incefiant requifitions, and burdened by a military whom 
they are unable to fupport, have now nothing to look for from their 
perfidious neighbours, but the wretchednefs of want and the flavery 
of oppreffion. 

‘ May the fate of Switzerland prove a warning to other coun- 
tries; and may thofe caufes which operated in producing the de- 
ftruction of that peaceable and happy nation have no longer an exift- 
ence in Great Britain! 

‘ When I mentioned the clergy as one of the principal means of 
occafioning the late revolution, | obferved, that thofe in Switzerland 
were not Chriftians, but either atheifts or fanatics. ‘The members 
of the churches of England and Scotland are, however, with a very 
few exceptions, an honour to their profefiion, and an ornament to 
theircountry. Thefe men wehave not todread; they form part of our 
conftitution. We have only to fear thofe wandering and pretending 
difciples of Chrift, who, under the pretence of iowing the feeds of 
Chriftianity, pervert the minds of the vulgar, and give a poignancy 
to every fpecies of vice and corruption. 

«I could have wifhed that fome perfon of greater experience and 
more advanced in years had taken up the fubje@&t I have treated in 
this volume, and which perhaps the eagernefs of youth has prefented 
to the public in a too unfinifhed ftate. But if what I have faid con- 
cerning the Swits Revolution be only the means of exciting the 
enquiries of others, fo as to throw more light on that political event, 
it will afford me the higheit gratification, nor will I repent the 
labour I have beftowéd. 


Art. tr. The View of Hindasftan. 
[ Concluded from page 127 of the preceding Number. ] 
Hayine followed Mr. Pennant in his route along the coaft 
of Weftern Hindooftan, we fhall now accompany him into the 
ea(tern 
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eiftern divifion, anc begin at Laff Cape, a little to the northe 
eaft of Cape Comorin. 

The Ghauts, which terminate here.in the gulph of Manaar, are 
inthis place very narrow; but as they extend northward, they 
widen gradually towards the eaft, till they reach the province of 
Dindigul, which they fkirt on the whole wettern, and part of 
the fouthern fide. The fea-coaft extends, northerly, from Eaft 
Cape, or Manapar, in Lat. 8° 20, as far as Cape Calymere, 
in Lat. 10° 20’, with a confiderable curvature towards the eaft, 
interrupted only by the promontory of Koyel. This fpace 
comprchends the kingdoms, or provinces of Tinevelly, Madura, 
Marawar, and Tondiman, ail the way wafhed by the gulph of 
Manaar and Palk’s Bay. “the whole extent is watered by fre- 
quent rivers, all flowing from the north-welt; it is doubtful, 
however, whether any of them be navigable. 

The kingdom of Tinevelly, fituated between Travancore and 
the Marawars, poffeffes an extent of coalt, equal to about a 
hundred Englifh miles. ‘This province and that of Madura 
are flat, and very productive of rice, which yields a great revenue 
tothe Nabob of Arcot. Abundance of cotton grows in the drier 
parts. ‘The thore of Tinevelly, is called * the fithing coait,’ 
trom the valuable fifhery of pearls, here fuid to appertain to the 
Dutch, but which recent occurrences have put under the do- 
minion of the Englith. - | 

Arrian mentions thefe fifheries, and Marco Polo bears teftt 
mony to their continuance in his days. Many of the natives 
are ftill employed in this branch of commerce. 

‘The barks are proteéted by two or three Dutch frigates, and pay 
tothat nation forevery divcr, or, asitisreckoned, according to Le Brun, 
11.84, for every ftone, which is faflenedto the toot of the diver to acce- 
lerate his defcent, eight piaftres. ‘The fleet of barks fometimes amounts 
to hundreds. A cord is faftened under the arms of the divers, and hela 
by the perfons in the veffels; the ftone of eighteen cr twenty pounds 
weight, perforated and faitened toa cord. is fixed to his great toe; he 
is alfo furnithed with a fack, with the mouth diftended with a hoop: 
he then defcends, and, on reaching the bottom, flips off the ftone, 
which is drawn up to the furface, and begins to fill his fack with the 
fhelis. That done, he gives a fignal by twitching the rope, and thea 
he is pulled up by his tomrades. ‘The water he dives in, is ufvally 
of the depth of twelve fathoms, and the diftance from the fhore, four 
or five leagues. When he is drawn ap, he ufually my half a quarter 
of an hour to take breath, then plunges again; and a fuccefflion of 
them continue this flavith employment for ten or twelve hours in 
the day. The fhells are left in vaft heaps to putrify till the feafon 
is entirely over. The gains of adveuturers in the pearl fihhery are 
very fall, as the fuccefs is precarious. It is not often that great 

arls are taken; generally they are of the fmall kind, what are 
called feed pearls, which are fold by the ounce to be converted into 

der. The thells are found adhering to the coral banks. Num- 
ee of tharks lurk about the.diving places, which often devour the 
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poor adventurers, in defiance of Abrajamins, or magicians, whonty 
Marco Polo, p. 138, fays, the traders take with them to charm thofe 
dreadful fithes from every power of doing hurt. 

‘ The high eftimation in which pearls were’ held ‘among the an- 
tients, is evident from the value of one prefented by Julius Czfar to 
Servilia, Brutus’s mother, which according to Arbuthnot’s computa- 
tion, was worth 48,4371. 10s. and that which Cleopatra gallantly 
fwallowed, diffolved in vinegar, ata feaft fhe gave to Marc Antony, 
was valued at 40,3641. 11s. 8d. | 

« I have in my defcription of Arabia, (outlines of the globe, vol. 
x.) given a long account of the pearl fifheries of the Red fea, antient 
and modern. I thall not repeat here what I have faid, any farther 
than to obferve that the fhell, which produces the pearl, is the Myti- 
lus Margaritiferus of Gm. Lin. vi. 3351. D’Argenville Concho- 
lyologie. tab, xx. fig. A. Bonanni, ii. tab. 1. p. 93. 

« Linnaeus, in a Letter dated December 23, 1755, informed me 
that he had difcovered the art of caufing thefe pretious articles to be 
generated in the river Muffels, Br. Zool. iv. No. 76, 77. In 
another letter, wrote in the following fpring, he fignified to me his 
refolation of not difcovering the fecret.’—** Nollem edere Tr. de ori- 
gine margaritarum, quia tum unufquifque famalus pro libitu caufet 
apud conchas quot velit margaritas; inde cadat pretium & valor 
earum, quo-ipfi harum poffeflores partem divitiarum amittant ob meam 
curiofitatem, mihi fuflicit videffe ; fpe€tatoribus, quomodo faéta fint, 
mea cura, nec vero quomodo fiant.” 

‘ Tavernicr gives figures of the largeft pearls he ever faw; 
among others, 1s the fine peer Siaped pearl, taken in the Perfian 
gulph, and bought by the king of Perfia, for 1,400,000 livres, or 
58,3331. Gs. 8d. fterling; alfo the great pearl which hung about 
the neck of the rich artificial peacock, which adorned the throne of 
Aurengzebe and his fucceffors, till Kouli Khan made it part of his 
vaft plunder.’ 

The Shells called Chanks, Siiankes, or oblation fhells, which 
are in great efteem among the Mahometans, for making brace- 
lets and thumb rings, form another objeét of the diver’s fearch 
on this coalt. “Thefe are the Murex Tritonis of Linnxus. They 
hold oil to illuminate the pagodas of the Hindoos, and are {till 
ufed in many parts, as trumpets for blowing alarms, or giving 
fignals. ‘“Lhey were in ule among the Romans in their earlier 
days: } 


Buccina jam prifcos cogebat ad arma Quirites. . 


Madura, the capital of a kindom of the fame name, is the 
Regnum Pandicnis ot Ptolemy. ‘This was formerly the fcene of 
‘one of thofe many frauds, which have been practifed; with a 
view to their fubferviency to the purpofes of religion. | 

‘ Robert de Nobili, an Italian fefuit, and next to ; a chief 
apoftle of India, feated himfelf in this country, and ‘obferving. the 
deep veneration that the Indians paid to the Brahmins, as defcended 
from the gods, he affumed their charafter; he befin ued his face, 
and imitating the mott auttere and painful mode of rea Ee Pansy 
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by their penitents, till he had perfuaded the credulous people, that 
he really was one of that venerated order. By incredible pains he 
had acquired a knowledge of the cuftoms, religion, and language of 
Madura, fuficient for the purpofes of his defign. By this ftratagem, 
he gained over to Chri/tianity, twelve Brahmins, and, by their influ- 
ence, engaged amazing numbers of people to liften to his inftructions, 
and tc receive his doctrines. 

‘ To confirm the trath of his character of Brahmin, he forged a 
deed, on old dirty parchment, in the antient Indian letters, to prove 
that the Brahmins of Rome were of a far older date than thofe of 
India, and defcended in a direct line from the god Brahma; and 
when the authenticity of his old mufty parchment was called in quef- 
tion, he made a folemn oath before the affembly of Brahmins, that he 
derived, rea'ly and truly, his religion from the god Brahma. This 
impofture fucceeded for a great length of time, till, inthe year 1744, 
Pope Benediét x1. detefting the fraud of thefe Fe/uit-Brahmins, de- 
clared their whole proceedings to be impious and unlawful’ 

‘Lhe Pagoda of Madura is among the moft celebrated in all 
India. ‘The figures are coloffal, and confift of men, tigers, and 
elephants. ‘The tigers are all cut in fingle ftones, fome of 
which are not lefs than thirty-five feet long. : 

‘ How muft our rude druidical temple at Stone Henge fink below 
this work; fuperior in works of elegant art, and much more fo in the 
vaft fize of the ftones, lifted up to their places, in days as antient, 
perhaps, as thofe in which the Britons reared a boafted pile.’ 

The choultry, ox caravanfera, for the devotees, begun in 
1623, by Trimul Naik, King of Madura, took up twenty-two 
years in being built, and colt a million fterling. It has four 
rows of pillars, each of a fingle ftonc, twenty feet high. The 
roof confifts of large ftones, reaching from capital to capital ; 
every capital is carved differently with fome legendary tale. 
The deity of the temple is Chaca Lingam, not prefented in an 
obfcene form, but in that of a block, with the outline of a hu- 
man face on the top, and a golden glory above. Three hun- 
dred ‘ dancing girls’, and a certain nuinber of ‘ mufic men’, are 
in conftant attendance; and daily celebrate the praifes of their 
gods with mufic and dancing. 

The kingdom of Tanjore was-once independent, but is now 
an appendage to the dominions of the Nabob of the Carnatic; 
its extent is faid to be equal to that of Portugal, and it is reported 
to be the garden of India. Negapatam, the Negama of Ptolemy, 
isa neat city, and a place of confiderable trade. ‘I’ranquebar} 
the next place of note, is fituated in lat. 11°, and belongs to the 
Danes, who firft fettled there in 1617 ; they were once reduced 
fo low as to be obliged to pawn three of the baftions of their 
fort, to fave themfelves from famine. 

The city of Tritchinopoly is inclofed within two walls, 
flanked with equidiftant round towers. This important place 
came into the poffeflion of the Englifh in the year 1751. 


“WOL. 1. R Coimbetore, 
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Coimbetore, one of the ufurpations of Ayder Ali, is about 
ninety miles in length, and eighty in breadth: it is reprefented 
as a country abounding in every produétion neceffary for the 
fupport of armies, and was once contidered as a chain of ma- 
gazines eftablifhed by ‘lippoo Sultan, for the invafion of the 
fouthern provinces. ‘The reduction of this territory, was there- 
fore the firlt ftep taken previoufly to the Myforean war. | 

The Carnatic is a tract of country, which, within the pre- 
fent century, has become peculiarly interefling to the Britifh 
nation, by the bloody conteits with the French for fuperiority 
there. It originally formed part of the great /ouba//bip, ox 
vice-royalty of the Decan, and was rendered independent of 
the Mogul, by the famous Nizam el Mulue. After his death, 
it was vreatly leflened by the conquefts of the Mahrattas; by 
eur feizing the northern Circars, and by our g/ft to the nabob 
of Arcot: it once comprehended all the country, from the 
river Kifhna to Cape Comorin. 

The coait is deftitute of harbours: the trading veffels are 
accordingly obliged to lic at anchor in the open roads, ufually 
in eight fathoms water, and about a mile and a half diftant 
from land, and larger fhips at two miles diftance, in ten or 
twelve fathoms: at twenty miles, the water deepens to fifty fa- 
thoms, and a little further to fixty or feventy. Midway be- 
tween ‘l'ranquebar and the Nicobar ifles, no giound is to be 
found with feven hundred fathoms of line. Oa the whole coatt 
of Coromandel, an extent of not lefs than four hundred miles, 
there breaks a high and moft dangerous furf, which appals the 
ftoute{t feaman ,; no European boat can attempt to land. The 
catamarans, employed on this occafion, are of a particular fa- 
bric, being formed without ribs or keel, with flat bottoms, and 
having their planks fewed together, no iron being admitted in 
any part of the {tructure. By this mode of conftruétion they 
are rendered flexible enough to elude the effects of the violent 
fhocks which they receive, by the dafhing of the furf on the 
beach. 

The pagoda of Chilambaram is the moft celebrated for its 
fanctity of any in India; it is placed a little to the fouth of 
Porto Novo, in lat. 11°. The fronts of the towers are adorned 
with infinite numbers of fculptures, ufually of the deities, and 
their wild hiftory, and oftentimes of animals of various kinds. 
There is a /ank, or refervoir of water, for the purpofe of ab- 
lutions: the chief god’is kept in a darkfome repofitory ! 

The fite of St. Dacier, and the fmall diftri@ around it, were . 
bought from a Mahratta prince, in 1786; the fum paid by 
Elihu Yale, in the name of the Engtith Eaft India Company, 
was about thirty-one thoufand pounds. 

Cuddalore is a populous place, and the emporium of thé 
neighbouring countries. About twenty miles to the north, 
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ftands its potent neighbour Pondicherry. The fite and territory 
belonged, in 1674, to the King of Vifiapour. Am. Martin, 
after the retreat of the French from St. ‘home, purchafed the 
village from his majefty, and the little colony flourifhed, and in- 
creafed, until it became the moft magnificent city in India. It 
however, received a number of checks, for it was plundered by 
the Mahrattas, under Sevatjee, and taken by the Dutch, in 
1693, who ceded it at the peace of Ryfwick. It was befieged 
in 1748, by Admiral Bofcawen, during his command of the 
moit powerful fleet ever feen in the Indian feas. 

‘ He alfo appeared in the chara¢ter of a general, and, quitting his 
proper element, marched from fort St. David’s, at the head of a great 
army. He wasa brave and experienced naval officer, but totally 
ignorant of the conduét of a fiege, or the operations in the field: he 
was notorioufly prefumptuous, and fuffered for his prefumption. 
Unprovided with intelligence, he made a fruitlefs attack on a neigh- 
bouring fort ; a fortunate explofion foon after made him matter of it; 
he loft many days about the place. When he reached Pondicherry, 
he began his operations on Auguft the 30th, and, after a feries of 
blunders, on September the 30th began his difpofitions to raife the 
fiege.’ 

Sir Eyre Coote took the place in 1760; it was reftored at 
the peace of Paris ; was retaken by Sir Hector Monro in 
Otober, 1778 ; was reitored once more ; and, fince this work 
was written, has been befieged, and captured a third time. 

In obferving upon the natural hiftory of this neigbourhood, 
the author mentions the great Indian Vulture, which waits dur- 
ing the day, near the fhore, for thedead fifhes which may be flung 
up by the waves; it is alfo fond of putrid carcaffes, which, like 
the hyena, it will greedily difinter. All animals of this genus 
are equally remarkable for their voracity, and for their fagacity of 
noftril. After the attack of the Nabob’s camp, before the bat- 
tle of Plaffey, in which a vaft flaughter of men, elephants, and 
horfes took place ; vultures, jackals, and pariars, or village curs, 
were feen tearing the fame carcafs; and the firft were often fo 
gorged, that they could not be forced from the f{pot. 

‘ Vultures were ufually very rare in the adjacent country, bat at 
that time the plain was covered with them. The air was fuddenly 
feen filled with multitudes, flying with their ufual fluggith wing from 
every quarter, and from moft diftant parts, to partake of the carnage. 
It is wonderful how fuch vaft multitudes could be colle&ted in f 
finall a fpace. It has been an antient opinion, that by a prophetic 
inftin&, they have prefages of a battle, and will feek the fpot of 
future flaughter three days before the event. Lucan allades to this 
wonderful account, in his beautiful defcription of the battle of 
Pharfalia, part of which is fo defcriptive of the field of Plaffey, that 
I mutt prefent it to the reader: 


*¢ Non folum Hemomii funefta ad pabula belli, 
Biftonii venere lupi. 
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*« Obfcceni teé&ta domofque 
Deferuere canes, & quicquid nare fagaci 
Aéra non fanum, motumque, cadavere fentit. 
Jamque diu volucres civilia caftra fecute, 
Conveniunt—nunquam fe tanto vulture celum 
Induit, aut plures prefferunt aera penne. 
Omne nemus mifit volucres, omnifque cruenta 
Alite fanguineis ftillavit roribus arbor. 
Saxpe fuper vultus victoris et impia figna 
Aut cruor, aut alto defluxit ab zthere tabes, 
Membraque dejecit jam laffis unguibus ales.” 

Lib. vii. 1. 825. 

«TI have been told that, whenfoever an animal falls down dead, one 
or more vultures (unfeen before) inftantly appear, fo quick is their 
fcent of death. In cafe of battles, what fhall J fay,— 

Do they fnuff the {meil 
Of mortal change on earth? 
Or may not they be tempted to follow armies, by the daily fall of 
objeéts of their rapine by the ftroke of natural death?’ 

The falcons of this country are the Chinefe, the Cheala, and 
the Crefted-Indian. Of owls here is a new and large fpecies, 
which may be called the ‘ double ear’d ;’ with two pair of long 
tufts of feathers ; wings and back grey, {potted ; breaft, pale grey. 
We are alfo told that the beautiful Engiifb white owl, isan in- 
habitant of thefe regions. “The Malabar fhrike, the parrot, 
cockatoo, bee-eater, four different f{pecies of partridge, the com- 
mon, and beautiful Indian crane, the Coromandel heron, the 
bec-ouvert, plover, courier, the curforius Afiaticus of Latham, 4 
rare bird, &c. &c. are all to be found here. 

A little beyond Pondicherry, the fmall river See-aur flows 
towards the fhore and, about forty miles from the coaft, are the 
fingular mountains of Gingee, three in number, fortified with a 
ftrong wall, flanked with towers, the whole being included 


within a triangle. On the fummit of each mountain isa fort; 


that on the top of the greate{t confilts of a folid rock, rifing 
fuddenly from the area of the hill. Befides thefe, redoubts 
above redoubts prefent themfelves in every part of the fteep: 
yet in 1750, all thefe combined obftacles were furmounted by 
European valour; and M. Buffy, a celebrated Frenchman, made 
himfelf mafter of the place by ftorm. This gallant feat was 
accomplifhed during the night, atime in which every Indian 
‘ falls under the terror of the gloom.’ _~ 
On the fouthern branch of the Paliar ftands Arnee, a {tron 

fort and town, twenty miles fouth of Arcot, which is ani 


‘mear to the banks of the fame river. It is of vaft extent, and 


the fort alone is a mile in circumference. After pailing Sadras, 
a Du'ch fettlement, at this time in poileffion of the Englith, 
we come to Fort St. George, the new name for Madras. It 
was founded about the year 1643, by permiifion of a prime, 
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tributary to the King of Golconda, the Gentco Raja of 
Chandergherri. 

« Poflibly,’ fays our author, ‘ we had as little territory round our 
infant fettlement as the ‘T'yrian Queen gained round Carthage by her 
ftratagem of the lengthened thongs of her bulls hide. Had his 
Majefty looked into the mirror of fate, he would have feen his 
own kingdom fwallowed up by 4urengzebe, in 1687; he would have 
feen under that prince, the H:ndoofan empire {pread over the mighty 
peninfula: after a few years, the glafs would have reflefted a 
wondrous change; a Perfian monarch carrying his arms to the ca- 
pital of the empire; bidding its weak monarch defcend from his 
throne, and, ftill more mortifying, bidding him remount the abdi- 
cated ftate: he ‘would afterwards have feen this mighty empire fall 
to pieces, disjointed by the defection of the great Viceroys, and the 
Emperor himfelf left with lefs power and lefs dominion than the 
weakeft of thofe governors, who had lately trembled at his nod. 

‘ The horrors of the vifion would have multiplied : he would have 
feen a fallen Monarch, and the miferable Mogul, and tender family, 
left to fuffer the pains of hunger and thirft ; ladies of the blood royal 
ftarved to death; and others in defpair precipitating themfelves 
from the fummit of the palace into the river; his fons lifted up and 
dafhed before his face on the hard floors, and himfelf flung recum- 
bent, and his eye-balls torn from their fockets by the daggers of 
mercilefs favages, by order of a Rodilla ruffian. 

« A ftill more wondrous fcene would have paffed before his e : 
the defcendants of thofe merchants, thofe humble fuppliants to whom 
he had granted a little tract of ground, rifing into a great people ; 
he would have feen them afiume the ftate and power of natural 
Monarchs; depofe or create Kings and Princes, as fuited their 
interefts; wage fierce wars with other European nations on the 
Indian fhores, Europeans who firft came among them in the fame 
humble guife. 

‘ He would have feen them traverfe the great empire with their 
armies from eaft to weft, from north to fouth ; fhed deluges of blood 
to maintain their wrongful claims: mutual maffacres arife before 
his eyes! Struck with horrors fucceeding horrors, he would have 
dafhed to pieces the terrific glafs, and left to future times to un- 
fold the eventful aéts that at prefent we are forbidden to know, for- 
bidden to reveal !” 

The feat of the Englifh government, may be divided into 
two parts: the fortified, called St. George, a place of great 
{trength, including the White Town; and the Black Town 
inhabited by Indian merchants, Armenians, &c. The prefent 
territory belonging to it was granted by the Great Mogul, and 
is called the Fachire, ‘ which our company, with a degree of 
certainty, interpret a perpetuity.’ This grant extends along 
the coaft one hundred and eight miles, from Alemparve fouth- 
ward, as far as Pullicate northward, and inward to the town of 
Conjeveram. The revenue_amounts to a hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds a year, Before ‘ the profitable trade of war, 
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by its rapid acquifition of wealth, gave a mortal check to honeft 
induftry,’ the loom furnifhed a great and flourifhing com- 
merce. 

It is impoffible for a humane man to read the following cata- 


logue of deftruction, without fhuddering : 


« In 1781, Perifhed within the Jaghire of the Carnatic 150,000 





1782, By ficknefs at Madras - ek. 20,000 
—, Inhabitants of Madras by famine - 10,000 
-——, At Madras, inhabitants of the country, 
forced in by Ayder - ~ §%,099 
——, Died in removing northward, in confe- 
quence of the famine - - 4200p 
——, Seized and carried from the Carnatic, ma- K 
nufacturers and youths - ae 
——, Deftroyed during the war, in different 
? 
parts of the Carnatic - - } a 
540,000.” 


The firft confiderable river to the north of Madras is the 
Pennar, which difcharges itfelf into the fea by two mouths, in 
Jat. about 14° 30°. On the fouthern part, flands the ftrong 
forirefs of Gandicottah. The city of Vifiapour, or Vejapour, is 
fome leagues in circuit ; according to Tavernier, it was de- 
fended by a crocodile garrifon! all the ditches being filled with 
animals of that fpecies. 

The kingdom of Golconda is poffefled by the Nizam; Hy- 
drabad, his prefent refidence, is a large city. Of the produc- 
tions of this famous territory, the diamond is the chief. The 
ftone called the Regent was purchafed by the Duke of Orleans, 
in the minority of Louis XV; its weight in the rough was 
410 carats, when cut 135; the cutting colt 4,500]. ; the chips 
were worth 8,oool. ; the diamond duft ufed in cutting it coft 
1,400). 

‘ This had been the property of Thomas Pitt, Governor of Fort 
George, whom Pope charges with coming by the diamond in the 
following manner, expreffed in his admirable hiftory of Sir Balaam: 

« Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeft factor ftole the gem away ; 

He pledged it to the am; gb the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit.’ 

« I have little doubt,’ adds our author, ‘ but the poet in this 
inftance, as in many others, gave way to his wafpifh humour, and 
having caught at fome ill-founded ftory, gave it full credit; Pitt 
was very much hurt by the lincs, and on his death-bed made a decla- 
ration that he bought it from a Brahmim for 20,400!.: that was not 
fufficient, for a further vindication was given in his funeral fermon. 

« Itis faid, that 80,000}. had been offered for it by a private 
perfon ; the price given by the Regent, was 135,0001.” yee 
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‘The Emprefs of Ruffia had a ftill larger gem, of the weight 
of 193 carats, when cut. This had been the property of an 
American, who fold it to Count Orloff for 104,166l. and the 
favorite beftowed it on his Imperia! Mittrefs. 

Our author now conduéts us to Mailulipatam, once a place 
of confiderable importance ; Nagpour, fituated in the Kanhar, 
which falls into the fouthern fide of the Godavery, in lat.:21°; 
and Vizigapa tam, a fortified tewn, which poffetles a confider- 
able trade in cotton manufactures. Near the laft of thefe 
places, ona little mountain, ‘ is a Pagada dedicated to the 
worthip of Monkies, of which many hundreds are bred here ¢ 
they are nourifhed by the pricfts with boiled rice and other 
food ; they regularly affemble at meal time, and afterwards 
difperfe. This refpect is doubtlefs paid to thefe fantaftic ani- 
mals in memory of the famous ape-god.’ 

At Ganjam, a very different kind of deity is ee 
‘ Here is a Pagoda to the Indian Priapus, their God pal- 
fami. The obfcene Deity is reprefented both in fculpture and 
painting, in the moft filthy manner, and figures of males and 
females are reprefented in every variety of indecency. The 
fame {pecies of Pageda, the fame difgulting fculpture, and the 
fame reverence is paid to Gopalfamaz, in places innumerable 
along this coa{t; he is often carried in proceffion, followed 
by troops of virgins and married women, who worfhip and 
kifs the infignia of the God to deprecate fterility. Thefe are 
comparatively Barbarians. What fhall we fay to the Roman 
matrons who performed the felf-fame ceremonies ; or what 
fhall we fay to the proftitution of the fine arts, which could 
exhauft their fkill in the, grofleft repre fentations of the objects 
worthip belonging to the filthy deity ! 

The great Chilka lake bounds the Circars on the north; then 
commences the great kingdom of Orixa, the feat of the Gan- 
garide Calinga, difcovered in the time of Pliny. This king- 
dom was once independent, but, when added to the Mogul 
empire, it was placed in the Soubahthip of Bengal. 

The black pepper has of late been difcovered in part of this 
country. Gum-lac is produced from an infe@ unknown to 
Linnzus, but found in abundance on the remote mountains. 
It formscells, which confiftof pentagons, hexagons, and irregular 
figures ; and thefe are affixed at Samuicotta to the branches of 
the Mimofa Cinerea, the Mimafa Giauca of Koenig, and a new 
Species, called by the Gentoos, Conda Corinda. In the Circars 
is found that elegant climbing plant, the Pergularia odsratiffima ; 
the flower is fmall, but the fcent mott exquilite. 

At the Pagedas of Jagrenaut, the cfs feed promifcuoutly 
without fear of pollution; a fingu'ar exception to the ge- 
neral prejudice. Sonnerat, from the report of the Hin- 
doos, confiders thefe as of a very high antiquity; no lefs 
than 5000 years. On one of the great Pag odas, is an cnor- 
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mous 0x, or cow, cut out of ftone, with all the fore parts 
rojecting from the walls. Near to this is a large chapel, in 
which the Brahmins deliver their difcourfes. 

The city of Cattack, the capital of Orixa, ftands on an 
ifland ; Cape Palmiras, the ancient Promontorium Colingon, 
projedts i into the fea, in lat. 20°. 43’. Balafore is the firft place 
on this fide which lies within the great province of Bengal. 
The Ganges once had feven different branches; it has now 
only two; the Indian name is Pudda, or Padda, and Burra 
Gonga, the great river; it is alfo called after Ganga, one of 
the three goddefles of the water venerated by the Hindoos. 

‘ Many of the rivers of India are held to be facred; this, fuper- 
eminently fo: it is called the Aeaven'y river, and fuppofed to be the 
great purifier of all the fins of mortality. The natives of Bengal are 
carried by their frieads, when at the point of death, to iis flores, and 
are placed up to their middle in water ; if they chance to die with 
the additional advantage of holding a cow by its tail in the im- 
portant moment, that circumftance is no fmall confolation to their 
furrounding friends. Thofe who have neither means or ftrength to 
be brought there, think upon the river, and fay, ‘* O Ganges, pu- 
rify me.”” Many perfons who live ata diftance, even the Mato- 
metans, will caufe the water to be brought to them in bottles at a 
confiderable price. The antient government ufed to take advantage 
of the juperflition, and by impofing a duty on the facred clement, 
raifed from it no contemptible revenue.’ 

In the rajaifhip of Sirinagur, the trees and fhrubs on one 
fide of the mountains are all indigenous; on the other fide 
ate found thofe of Europe, fuch as the oak, walnut, cherry, 
peach, rafpberry, &c. Many of the hills are very high; from 
the fummit of one of them, Mr. Daniell ¢ faw the glacicres of 
India, which make a mof{t majeftic appearance, even at the 
diftance of a hundred and fifiy miles. ‘he ice rifes often 
into lofty fpires on the grandeft of fcales; the light fides 
were ftained in the moft elegant manner with a rofeate color.’ 

Hurdwar is fituated to the fouth weft of Sirinagur ; after pafl- 
ing which, we cometo the province of Rohilla. Near the weftern 
banks of the Jumma, are the famous plains of Paniput and Car- 
nawl, celebrated for the frequent battles fought there: the labors 
of a native prince,+in this neighbourhood, torm a more pleafing 
fubject of contemplation, for we learn that Feroze Ii]. cut 
a canal, fixty miles in length, from the northern hills, near 
the Jumma, to his r yal hunting palace of Sufedon, in order to 
fuppty it with water , he afterwards continued this fame canal 
from Sufedon to Hisar, an extent ef a hundred and fourteen 
miles, for the benefit of travellers. 

The once famed city of Delhi, ftands in lat. 28°. 39° ; it is 
pretended that it was built by Dela, three hundred years be- 
fore Chrift. It has experienced-the horrors of two maifacres ; 
one in 1397, in the time of Mahmood III, when u was en- 
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tered by the Tartar, Tamerlane ; and another no lefs terrible in 
the reign of Mahomed Shah, becaufe, on the triumphal entry 
of Kouli Khan, an individual happened to fire a fhot from one 
of the houfes, which killed an officer by his fide! On this, 
the fignal for flaughter was given, and 140,000 people perifhed 
by the troops of this unrelenting tyrant, during an indifecri- 
minate flaughter of three days. In 1756, it was plundered by 
Abdalla. ” 

Allahabad, or the city of God, is Teated at the junction of 
the Jumma and Ganges ; Benares, the great univerfity of the 
Hindoos, is confidered as the feat of the fciences and religion. 
The Brahmins, who alone teach the Sanfkreet, have no regular 
college, but: leGure their pupils in clafles of fix or feven, 
in the gardens of the citizens, who indulge them with that 
liberty : 

‘ The knowledge of the Brahmins in aftronomy is not inconfi- 
derable, and feems to have been of great antiquity. ‘They are ca- 
pable of giving information of an approaching eclipfe both of fun 
and moon; but, for want of language, they were incapable of con- 
veving any idea of the methods they ufe. At Benares is a prodi- 
gious obfervatory with infruments (if fo they may be called) made 
of ftone, conftruéted with amazing exactnefs, and as nicely divided 
as could be done by the modern artift. ‘This building was founded 
by that great encourager of fcience, Akbar.’ 

We have next an account of Sultanpour, Lucknow, Gazi- 
pour, the city of Qude, and Patna, the difputed Palibethra of 
the antients, 

We now comme to the natural hiftory of Gangetic Hindooftan. 
The elephant, +s-the moft celebrated quadruped of India ; the 
attendant On the armies during war, and the pride of the 
Oriental courts in time of peace, The ufe of it is of great 
antiquity. Porus brought two hundred into the field againtt 
Alexander the Great, and his fucceflor, Seleucus Nicator, re- 
ceived 500 as the price of his retreat. According to the Fe- 
rifota, Vol. 1. p. 153, Pitu Rai, Rajah of Ajmere, in 1192, 
engaged in battle with three thoufand elephants ; five hundred 
has been no uncommon number in later times. 

‘ The trial made of the elephants in the Myforean campaign, hath 
totally removed every objection to their ufe. Major Dirom, p. 113 
of his narrative, informs us that the great objection to thofe animals 
being employed with the army, was the difficulty of their fabfittence, 
as it was fuppofed they could not live without a very.large daily, 
allowance of rice. The elephant is not only the moft powerful and 
the moft ufeful, but one of the moft hardy animals that can be em- 
ployed with an army. He carries a load equal to fixteen bullocks, 
and without rifk of lofs or damage on the march. He fubiifts upon 
the leaves of {mall branches of trees, on the fugarcane, on the plan- 
tain-tree ; in fhort, he lives upon forage, which horfes and bullocks 
do not eat: any kind of grain will fupport him, and he will work 
as long without grain, as any other animal. The lofs of elephants, 
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although they had their full thare of hardthip and fatigue, was in- 
confiderable in proportion to that of cattle; and, fo far from being 
an incumbrance, or an expedient of neceflity to fupply the want 
of bullocks, they will hereafter be confidered as the firft and mof 
effential clafs of cattle, that ought to be provided for an Indian 
army.’ 

The ufual height of thefe animals is about nine feet and a 
half, or ten feet ; if they reach twelve feet, they are efteemed 
very large and uncommon; fome of them, however, attain 
16 feet. In the firft volume of the Ayeen Akberry, is an account 
of the Feel Khanch, or elephant ftables. The price of an animal 
juft taken from the woods is eftimated at about a hundred 
roupees ; but by difcipline it might have been brought to fuch a 
value, in the time of Akbar, as to be eftimated at a Jack, or 
12,5001. fterling. 

Apes are very numerous in the forefts of India. The dogs 
‘ are generally of the currifh kind, with fharp erect ears, and 
pointed nofes.’ The hounds imported by the Englifh, ufually 
die of the liver diforder in about a month. The hunting 
leopard, fox, jackal, wolf, hyzna, lion, panther, Bengal cat, 
lynx, &c. are frequently feen here, and we are affured that 
the European bear, and hare, are not uncommon in Coro 
mandel. Our rabbit has been naturalized there. 

We have thus given an analyfis of Mr. Pennant’s two vo- 
lumes on Hindooftan, which form a portion of his larger work, 
entitled, ‘ Outlines of the globe ;’ and, from the fpace which 
we have devoted to this fubject, it will appear evident, that 
we think the publication highly deferving of attention. He 
has attempted, with confiderable fuccefs, to unite geography with 
natural hiftory ; and to enliven both by anecdotes of remark- 
able perfons, and defcriptions of great events. ‘hat part of 
his labors is the moft original, which treats of the birds of 
Afia, and it ismanifett, that on this occafion, he has had accefs 
to the cabinets colleéted by fome of the principal of our coun- 
trymen who have vifited Hindooftan. 

It appears, however, from one or two paflages, that the 
whole of this work was written ten or twelve years fince: a 
great nutaber of changes mutt therefore neceflarily have taken 
place inthe civil hiftory of Afia. 

It is now known, alfo, that filk has been much longer na- 
turalized in India, than Mr. Pennant fuppofed ; indeed, ac- 
cording to the Mahabarut, it was introduced 5000 years ago ; 
this, no doubt, will be confidered as exaggeration, but yet it 
implies a very high degree of antiquity. ihe manufacture of 
cochineal, likewife, has been fince carried to great perfection ; 
as has that of the fugar-cane, extenfive works having been 
jately ere&ted in many of our fettlements. It may be obferved, 
alfo, that the conquett of Ceylon has procured us better infbr- 
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mation refpe€ting the productions of that ifland, as well as the 
manners and cultoms of the inhabitants, than Mr. P. was in 
poffeffion of. 

We cannot fay much in commendation of the ftyle of thefe 
volumes ; and they will be thought in this refpeét, perhaps, 
too chara¢teriftic of the advanced period of life at which they 
were compofed. The defcriptions, however, which are of the 
moft material importance, are feldom obfcure ; and the value 
of the information is a compenfation for the inaccuracies of the 
language. 

On the whole, the work muft be confidered as furnifhing 
both pleafure and inftruction to the naturalift and the philo- 
fopher ; while the general reader will reap much delight from 
its intermixture of entertaining with fcientific defcription. 


The plates are numerous, and engraved in a manner which 
reflects credit on the artifts. 


Art.tv. 4 Voyage of Difcovery to the North Pacific Ocean, 
and round the W¥orld: in which the Coaft of North-weft America 
has been carefully examined and accurately furveyed. Under- 
taken by His Majefty’s Command, principally with a View to 
afcertain the Exiftence of any Navigable Communication between 
the North Pacific and North Atlantic Oceans ; and performed in 
the Years 1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, in the 
Difcovery Sloop of War, and Armed Tender, Chatham, under 
the Command of Captain George Vancouver. In Three Vols. 


Royal 4to. 1500 pages. With a Folio Volume of Maps. 
Pr. 61. 6s. Robinfons. 1798. 


Captain Cook had fhewn that a Southern continent did 
not exift, and afcertained the important fact, of the near ap- 
roximation of the Northern fhores of Afia to thofe of America. 
The refult of Captain Vancouver’s explorations, on the princi- 
pal point of his miflon, is the compiete certainty that, within 
the limits of his refearches on the continental fhore of North- 
weft America, no internal fea, nor other navigable communica- 
tion whatever exifts, uniting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 
Although it muft be owned, that inquiries, which terminate in 
merely negative difcoveries, are attended with a degree of 
difappointment, yet fhould it be remembered that, whilft it is 
by pofitive difcoveries that we extend and enlarge our fphere 
of knowledge, it is by negative ones chiefly that we render it 
correct, fyftematical and ufeful. And the collateral and fub- 
ordinate difcoveries, as weil as the confirmations and illuftra- 
tions of faéts formerly obfcure or dubious, which this work 
contains, prefent a very confiderable addition to the inftru@tion 
and entertainment to be derived from voyages and travels. 
Mr. John Vancouver, brother to our navigator and author, 
and editor of his writings, gives us, in an advertifement, a 
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particular account of the ftate of the work, when the author's 


bn indifpofition rendered him incapable of continuing his 


attention to bufinefs. The whole of the important part of the 
pom which comprehends his geographical difcoveries and 
improvements in navigation, is now prefented to the public 
exactly as it would have been, had Captain Vancouver been 
fiili living. The furvey, which formed the great object of 
his voyage, was finifhed at Valparsifo. The notes which 
he had made, on his journey from that port to St. Jago de 
Chili, the capital of the kingdom, were unfortunately loft. 
The editor acknowledges his obligations to Captain Paget, for 
having affifted him with his obfervations on that occafion. 

The firit volume of this work comprizes the firft and fe- 
cond books, befides an introdu€tion. Book firft contains tranf- 
aQions from the commencement of the expedition until the 

leparture of our veyagers from Otaheite; and the narrative 
he re is rendered very intcrefting by the circumftance of Cap- 
tain. Vancouver’s having been in the ifland before with 
Captain Cook, who had ‘defcribed what was moft ftriking in 
that portion of the globe. 

p.g3.—* By the time we had anchored at Otaheite, the fhip was 
furrounded with canoes, laden with the different produdtions of that 
country: the natives, with every affurance of friendfhip, and with 
expreflions of the greateft joy at our arrival, were crouding on 
board. One or two amongit them, although not principal chiefs, 
evidently affamed fome little authorit y, and were exceedingly 
earneft that we fhould not fuffer the multitude to come on board, 
as that would be the beit means to prevent thefts, and enfure that 
amity and good fellowihip which they appeared very folicitous te 
eftablith and fupport. We complied with their advice, and found 
no difficulty in carrying it into execution. We had only to defise 
they would return to their canoes, and they immediately complied. 
t bad the mortification to find on inquiry, that moft of the friends 
J had left here in the year 1777, both male and female, were dead. 
Oroo was not here; nor did “it : appear that Otaheite was now the 
Pe ace of his refidence, having retired to his newly acquired poffef- 

ion Eimeo, or, as the natives more commonly call that ifland, Morea, 
leaving his eldeft fon the fupreme authority over this, and all the 
neighbouring iflands.. The young king had taken the name of 
Dron. and my old friend that of Pomurrey; having given up his 
same with his fovereign jurifdiction, though he fill feemed to re- 
tain his authority as regent. Mr. Broughton had received fome 
prefents from Otoo, who being now arriv ed from Oparre, had fent, 
defiring that gentleman would vifit him on fhore at Malavia. I had 
received no invitation ; but, as fome of the natives gave me to un- 
deritand that my accompanying Mr. Broughton would be efteemed 
a civility, I did not hefitate to comply, efpecially as Mr. Broughton 
had prepared a prefent in fo handfome a way, that 1 confidered it a 
fufficient compliment to the young king from us both. As foon 
as 
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as the fhip was fecured, Mr. Whidbey and myfelf attended Mr. 
Broughton, with intention to fix on an eligible fpot for our tents, 
and for tranfaéting our neceffary bufinefs on fhore ; and afterwards 
to pay our refpects to his Otaheitean majefty—The meffenger that 
had been difpatched to inform Otoo of our landing and propofed 
vifit, returned with a pig and a plantain leaf, as a peace-offering 
to me, accompanied by a fpeech of congratulation on our arrival, 
and offers of whatever refrefhments the country afforded. This 
fhort ceremony being finithed, we proceeded along the beech in ex- 
pectation of meeting the voung fovereign, until we arrived near to 
the place where the river had broken its banks. Here we were 
direéted to halt, under the fhade of a palm-tree, to which we readily 
confented, the weather being nearly calm, and exceffively faltry. 
After waiting a fhort time, we were acquainted that the king, 
having fome objection to crofs the river for the purpofe of meet- 
ing ftrangers, requefted we would go to him. A canoe was in 
waiting to take us over; and, having walked about a hundred 
yards on the other fide, the interview took place. We found Otoo 
to be a hoy of about nine or ten years of age. He was carried on 
the fhoulders of a man, and was clothed in a piece of Englith 
red cloth, with ornaments of pigeons’ feathers hanging over his 
fhoulders. When we had approached within about eight paces, 
we were defired to ftop: the prefent we had brought was exhibited ; 
and although its magnitude, and the value of the articles it con- 
tained, excited the admiration of the byftanders in the highet 
degree, it was regarded by this young monarch with an apparently 
fiern and cool indifference. It was not immediately to be prefented ; 
a certain previous ceremony was neceflary. Not confidering myfelf 
fufficiently mafter of the language, I applied for affiftance to an 
inferior chief, named Moerree, (who had been ufeful to Mr. Brough- 
ton,) to-be my prompter. At firft he ufed fome pains, bat not 
finding me fo apt a fcholar as he expected, he foon took the 
whole office upon himfelf. He anfwered for our peaceable and 
friendly intentions, and requefted fupplies of provifions, and a pledge 
of good faith towards us, with as much confidence as if he had been 
intimately acquainted with our wifhes and defigns: our fituation on 
this occafion was fimilar to that of his Otaheitean majefty, who 
condefcended to fay but a few words, a perfon by his fide fparing 
him that trouble, by going through all the formal orations. A, 
ratification of peace and mutual friendthip being acknowledged on 
both: fides, and thefe ceremonies concluded, which rook up fifteen 
or twenty minutes, the different European articles compofing the 
prefent were, with fome little form, prefented to Otoo; and on his 
fhaking hands with us, which he did very heartily, his countenance 
became immediately altered, and he received us with the greatelt cheer- 
fulnefs and cordiality. He informed me that his father, my former 
acquaintance and friend, was at Morea, and requefted I would fend 
thither a boat for him, for, as the iflanders were much aceuftomed 
to raife falfe reports, Pomurrey would not believe that I was arrived 
without feeing fome of us, by whom he would be convinced. He 
alfo added chat, if we fhould {ail without feeing his father, he would 
not only be very much concerned but very angry.—This fan- 
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guage being in the mouths of every one around us, and feeling @ 
great defire to fee an old friend, who had ever conduéted himfelf 
with propriety, and appeared firmly attached to our intereft, I 
promifed to comply with the young king’s requeft. The fuffufions 
of joy, and a readinefs to oblige, were evident in the countenances 
of all whom we met. Their inftant compliance with all our re- 
quefts, and their eagernefs to be foremoft in performing any little 
friendly office, Ba not be obferved without the moft grateful 
emotions. Each of us was prefented with a quantity of cloth, 
a large hog, and fome vegetables; after which we returned on 
board, extremely well pleated with our vifit and reception.’ 

In book fecond, we vifit the Sandwich Iflands; proceed to 
furvey the coaft of New Albion; pafs through an inland na- 
vigation ; meet with various occurrences at Nootka ; and at 
length are conveyed to Port Francifco. 

The following extract, relating to religious ceremonies, 
will ferve as a proof that Captain Vancouver was capable 
of extending his views ahd obfervations, beyond the objects 

inted out to his profeffional talents; and muft appear, in 
itfelf, curious and interefting, in a very high degree, to every 
inquirer into human nature and general knowledge. Having 
defcribed the embalming of the body of Mahow, an Otaheitean 
prince, and the Morai where his remains were depofited, 

e fays— 

‘ Y thal take leave of this excurfion by adding a few ideas, 
which, though principally founded on conjecture, may not be un- 
important, as they refpect thefe peculiar religious ceremonies. 

‘ The opinion that the operation of embalming commenced at the 

Orai near the mountains was probably correét. One of the prin- 
cipal parts of this ceremony, 1 have been given to. underftand, is 
always performed in great fecrecy, and with much religious fuper- 
ftition ; this is, the difembowelling of the body. ‘The bowels are 
by thefe people confidered as the immediate organs of fenfation, 
where the firft impreflions are received, and by which all the opera- 
tions of the mind are carried on: it is therefore natural to con- 
clude, that they efteem and venerate the inteftines, as bearing the 
greateft affinity to the immortal part. I have frequently held con- 
verfations on this fubje&t, with a view to convince them, that all 
4ntelletual operations were carried on in the head; at which they 
would generally fmile, and intimate, that they had oe! feen 
men recover, whofe fkulls had been fraétured, and whofe heads had 
otherways been much injured ; but that, in all cafes in which the 
inteftines had been wounded, the perfons on a certainty died. Other 
arguments they would alfo advance in favour of their belief; fuch 
as the effect of fear, and other paffions, which caufed great agita- 
tion and uneafinefs, and would fometimes produce fickaefs at the 
ftomach, which they attributed entirely to the aétion of the bowels, 
If, therefore, this reafoning be admitted, it would appear probable 
that the inteftines of Mahow were depofited at the Morai under 
the mountains ; and, as it is natural to imagine they would confider 
the foul moft attached to thofe mortal parts which bore to it the 
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greateft affinity, fo, wherever thofe parts were depofited, there they 
may probably fuppofe the foul occafionally reforts. And hence it 
may be inferred, that it is in the places made facred by the depofit 
of thefe relics that the ceremony of chief mourner, habited in the 
parie, is performed; whofe bufinefs it is to keep off the inquifitive, 
and to maintain, as far as poffible, a profound filence over a certain 
fpace in which he parades, having a kind of mace, armed with 
fharks teeth, borne before him by a man almoft naked, whofe duty 
is, to aflail any one with this formidable weapon, who may have 
the temerity to come within his reach. ‘This may account for 
Whytooa’s difinclination to permit our gentlemen to vifit the Morai, 
the apparently deferted houfes, and the apprehenfions of the guide, 
who ftarted at the leaft interruption of the profound and folemn 
filence which prevailed in that neighbourhood.’ 

Our recollection will here naturally recur to the notion enter- 
tained by the antient Egyptians, (who, like the Otaheit:ans, were 
careful to embalm and preferve the bodies of their deceafed rela- 
tions;) that fo long as thefe, or any part of them, remained, and 
were not wholly corrupted and diflipated, the departed foul ftill 
reforted to the corporeal remains, hovered about them, and pre- 
ferved ftill a confcioufnefs of identity ; which, on the total diffo- 
lution of the corporeal frame, and all of its members, they con- 
ceived to be loft. It is alfo natural to recall to mind the ideas 
of the Platonifts concerning the rational, the irafcible, arid the 
concupifcible foul, each of which had its feat, as they conceived, 
in a particular part of the body—the head, the precordia, the 
venter, or bowels. 

With regard to the queftion in controverfy between Captain 
Vancouver and the Otaheiteans, ref{pecting the part of the body 
which is the moft connected with thought and life, it may be ob- 
ferved, that the moft recent difcoveries in zoology feem to decide 
it in favour of the Otaheiteans: for it is now univerfally agreed, 
that animais do exift which are wholly without a head, and the 
whole of whofe organization confifts in a itomach and one 
canal. 

In Book the Third our author, having amufed his readers 
with an account of various tranfactions at two Spanifh fettle- 
merits in New Albion, carries them along with him on a fecond 
vilit to the Sandwich Iflands. Departing from Sandwich 
Iflands on a fecond vifit to the north, our voyagers furvey the 


- American coait from Fitzhugh’s Sound to Cape Decition ; and 


from Monterrey to the fouthern extent of their intended naviga- 
tion. ‘This fecond vifit and furvey are the fubje&t of the fourth 
book. In Book Fifth they pay a third vifit to the Sandwich 
Jflands, and conclude the furvey of the coaft of North-weft 
America. In Book Sixth they pafs along the weftern coaft of 
America, to the fouthward; double Cape Horn; touch at St. 
Helena, and arrive in England. re 
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The editor informs us, in an advertifement, that Captain 
Vancouver had made many curious obfervations on the natural 
hiftory of the countries he had vifited, and on the manners, cuf- 
toms, laws, and religions, of various people with whom he had 
met, or among whom he had occafionally refided. Thefe he 
had intended to prefent in the form of a fupplementary, or con- 
cluding chapter ; but was prevented from fo doing, by the un- 
fortunate event of his illneis. Some of thefe notes the editor has 
fubjoined to the hiftory of the voyage, as nearly as poffible in 
the author’s own words, without attempting any fuch arrange- 
ment of them, as might tend to diminith their authenticity, or 
bring into doubt that {crupulous veracity from which Captain 
Vancouver never departed.—In the fpecimens which the editor 
has given of the author’s notes we find, however, nothing of laws, 
manners, or cuftoms, nor yet of natural hiftory. They relate 
chiefly to fome matters of fact, and tranfactions of very little 
confequence, and to fome difputed points in navigation and 
geography. In the hiftory of the voyage itfelf we meet with 
many interefting defcriptions of nature, and important obferva- 
tions on the ftate of fociety ; but the chief ‘merit, as it was the 
chief object, of the publication is, that it contributes confider- 
ably to the advancement of nautical aftronomy, navigation, and 
geography. An emulation in this noble career of difcovery had 
taken place between the moft enlightened and enterprizing na- 
tions in Europe, when it was unhappily exchanged for expedi- 
tions as prejudicial to fcience as they were ho file to humanity. 
From the united efforts of the genius of Great Britain, bold 
and fkilful in navigation, and uniting alacrity with perfeverance, 
and that of France, not more addicted to metaphylical fubtlety 
than apt in the application of mathematical fcience and chemical 
difcoveries to practical and ufeful purpofes, great benefits had 
already begun to accrue to human fociety ; and from their mu- 
tual exertions, thus effentially allied, though thus temporarily 
oppofed, greater ftill, we truft, are to be expected. 

Among thefe, not the leaft in the fcale of importance, the 
improvement of navigation, extended by the ardour and facili- 
tated by the progrefs of fcience, promifes itfelf a lofty eminence: 
and, not forgetful of its fifter fciences, it aims to make the pro- 
portion of their elevation correfpondent with its own. Aftro- 
nomy, geology, natural biftory, the moral, political, and philo- 
fophical fciences, all make a common caule with its advance- 
ment. We are difpofed therefore to affign a more than ordinary 
degree of intereft to a work, which, like the one before us, em- 
braces a fubject of fuch vatt and comprehentive importance : 
and, on thisaccount, we are particularly forry to recognize, in 
the publication under our notice, the barbarous competition 
which has of late years arifen among certain printers and book- 
fellers of pablifhing the moft ufeful books with artificial decorations 
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of the moft luxurious and coftly kind. The great utility as well as 
the higheft glory of the art of printing confifts in giving circulation 
to the moft ingenious andufeful productions at the eafieft rate ; and 
the work before us might eafily have been prefented to the world . 
at lefs than half the expenfe of thefe fuperb and fumptuous vo- 
lumes. But we muft not feek to reconcile the fpirit of trade 
with the interefts of {cience. 

To the ftyle of the work under our review we may, upon 
the whole, allow the merit of perfpicuity and propriety. Never- 
thelefs, we occationally meet with fuch deviations from accu- 
we and purity of janguage, as the following : 

hey prefented me,‘ on coming on board, with cloth, hogs, - 
fowls, and vegetables, in fuch abundance that we had now more 
than we could dilpenfe with.’ 

It is certainly meant, that they had many with which they 
could have well difpenfed. The following mode of conftruction 
which frequently occurs in this as weli as other works, is by no 
means grammatical, although the extreme frequency of its re 
currence, gives room to fufpect that few are aware of its im 
propriety. 

Vol. 1, p. 365.—* Having fo recently heen preferved from the 
dangers of a moft perilous fituation, the fcene before us, in prefent- 
7s profpect of many fuch fnares, was extremely difcouraging.’ 

e have had frequent occafion to notice here that fault, for 
which the writings of modern authors are fo generally reprehen- 
fible, the mifcollocation of the attributive only, and other adverbs. 


Art. v. TranfaStions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. tv. 
4to. Edinburgh, Dickfon; London, Cadell and Davies. 
1798. 

THE tranfaétions of this Society are more mifcellaneous than 
thofe of its elder fifter in London, and the volume is {welled by 
the infertion of many particulars not very interefting to its own 
members, and ftill lefs fo to the public. In the firfi part, the 
hiftory of the fociety, we found little to ftrike our attention. 
The moft important communication came from-Calcutta, and 
has a claim to the attention of philofophers. It gives ah ac- 
count of the diuraal variations of the barometer. Dr. Balfour 
obferved the inftrument every half hour, according to this 
paper, from the 31{t of March to the 2gth of April; 1794. 

P.23—* The refult was, the difcovery of a periodical variation 
in the barometer, confifting of two ofcillations, which it performs 
regularly every twenty-four hours. : 

« 1. On every day, that Dr. Balfour obferved, with fcarce any ex- 
ception, the barometer conftantly fell: between ten at night and fix 
in the morning ; and this it did progreffively, without any interme- 
diate rifing but in one inftance. 

‘ 2. Between fix and tem in the morning the barometer conftantly 
= ; it alfo did fo progreffively, and saxely with any intermediate 
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‘ 3. Between ten in the morning and fix at night, the barometer 
fell progreflively, without a fingle exception. 

« 4. Laffly, between fix and ten at night, the barometer rofe pro- 
grefively, without any intermediate falling, except in one inftance.’ 

From this and fimilar obfervations, we may confider it as a 
fa&, that diurnal variations in the barometer do éxift: in cli- 
mates like our own the quantity of variation cannot be dif- 
covered, and we maft look to the regions near the equator for 
miore fatisfaétory inforination, before we attempt a theory on fo 
difficult a {t/bje&. 


In the appendix are given the lives of Lord Abercromby, W. 
Tytler, Efq: Mr. W. Hamilton, and Dr. Roebuck. The firft life 
muft be confidered -as a tribute of friendthip to the memory of 
a man at the bar, not very particularly diftinguifhed in his pro- 
feffion, and poffeffing thofe moderate talents, which in the circle 
of his friends rendeted him an agreeable companion. We 
fmiled atthe panegyric which clofes the long account of de- 
parted excellence. 

Appendix, ». 14.—* Of his private virtues and accomplifhments 
I might fpeak in this Society on the teftimony of many of its mem- 
bers, who will Jong remember the excellence of his difpofition, the 
worth and honour of his heart, the amiable and engaging manners 
which he ‘exhibited. From birth, from education, from native fenti- 
tment, and improved fociety, he cultivated, and was never a moment 
wnimprefied with, the feelings of a gentleman, with that delicacy of 
mind, ‘‘ above the fixed and fettled rules,’’ which polifhes the man- 
ners, which refines morality, which dignifies virtue; of which fuch an 
example is the more valuable in thefe days, when I am afraid a ftyle 
of life and manners fas ‘become in fome degree fafhionable, which 
deftroys this honourable diftin&tion; which degrades the higher ranks. 
by vices and follies that uled ta be a reproach to the leaft worthy 
among the lower; in which name and ftation fanétify groffnefs in 
pleafure and coarfenefs in demeanour, and wealth fhoots out into 
caprice and abfurdity, inftead of expanding into generofity and. 
ufefalnefs.’ 

Mr. Tytler was known chiefly by his inquiry into the ‘evi- 
dence againft Mary Queen of Scots, and was in many refpects 
a very valuable member of fociety. In this life we meet with 
an obfervation on tHe different manners of London and Edin- 
burgh, which is founded on a juft eftimate of human life. 

Appen. p. v8.—* It is perhaps only in fmaller communities, like 
that of Edinbargh, that the union of bufinefs and literary ftudies can 
tality take place. In larger focieties, fuch as that of London, where 
the profeflional objects are greater and more extenfive, and the 
different clafles of men are more decidedly feparated from one ano- 
ther, there is a fort of divifion of mind as well as of labour, that 
makes the lawyer or the merchant a perfect lawyer or merchant, 
whofe mind and time are wholly engroffed by the objeéts of his pro- 
feflion, and whom it might confiderably difcredit among his brethren 
of that profeffion, were the to devote any portion. of either to — 
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ftudy or literary compofition, In Edinburgh it is otherwife; the 
profeffional duties are not in general fo extenfive as to engrofs the 
whole man, and, his conneétions in fociety extending through many 
different claifes of his fellow-citizens, he has opportunities of con- 
verfing, of reading, of thinking, on other objects than merel 
thofe immediately relating to the bufinefs which he follows. This 
is perhaps the moft agreeable {late of fociety of any, which, if it may 
fometimes prevent the higheft. degree of profeffional eminence and 
ikill,. (though even oa that ground many arguments might be offered 
in its favour,) certainly tends to enlarge the mind, and to polith the 
manners; to give a charm and a dignity to ordinary life, that may be 
thought ill exchanged fpr the inordinate accumulation of wealth, or 
the felfifh enjoyment of profeffional importance.’ ; 

The molt interefting life is that of Dr. Roebuck, who, hav- 
ing been born at Sheffield, and, after the completion of his 
ftudies, refided in Birmingham, contracted a fondnefs for 
the purfuits of thofe two places, which took him away from the 
immediate objects of his profeflion, and led him, though not 
without great benefit to the public, into many difficulties. His 
firft attempt was to improve the procefs in obtaining, and con- 
fequently to lower the price of, the vitriolic acid. In this he 
completely fucceeded ; and, in the year 1749, eftablifhed works 
for this purpofe at Prefton Pans, in Scotland. The fuccefs 
of his vitriol works led him on to greater undertakings, and by 
his exertions and {kill the iron works at Carron were eftablith- 
ed. The preparations were finifhed in the end of the year 
1759, and on the firft of January, 1760, the firft furnace was 
blown. Succefsful in two great attempts, his adventurous 
fpirit led him, unfortunately, to a third, which confumed ‘his 
own and his wife’s property, befides the profits of his former 
labours. He became leffee of the Duke of Hamilton’s coal 
and falt works, at Borrowftounnefs, a fituation, from ‘which he 
had fufficient reafon to anticipate great public benefit, and great 
private emolument. ‘The failure of it involved the future part 
of his life in irkfome drudgery, the moft difgufting to a man of 
genius, and which rendered his latter a cloudy fcene of 
anxiety, difappointment and diftrefs, e give the conclufion 
of this paper in the writer’s own words; but we hope that 
Scotland has, before this time, provided honorably for the 
widow of her benefaétor. , , , 

Append. p. 86.—‘ We cannot conclude this narrative without ex- 
prefling our regret, that talents fo great, and fervices fo ufeful to his 
country, as were thofe of Dr. Roebuck, fhould have turned out of fo 
little account to himfelf and. his family. But this is, in faét, no un- 
common cafe. The great benefactors of fociety have never been men 
aétuated by gain or intereft, but thofe whofe ambition was fixed on 

romoting the convenience and happinefs of men. The Doétor had 

an fa& too little regard for money, and was generous in the extreme. 

It muft be confeffed, too, that his confidence and ardour prevented 

him from forefecing fome of 7 difficulties and obftacles he met wa 
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and frequently tempted him to lay out large fums, in the profecution 
of fome of his projeéts, without fufficent economy, and, of courfe, 
without proper returns. His open, unfufpicious temper, alfo, led 
him frequently to put too much truft and confidence in fome of thofe 
who had the charge of his works, which proved to him the caufe of 
many crucl difappointments. But even from his errors and failure the 
public have derived advantage; and it is furely indifputable, that a 
man, who paffed fixty years in acquiring knowledge, and enlighten- 
ing his countrymen, is well entitled to the gratitude of his country. 
During his life, his public fervices were not altogether overlooked. 
He often met with flattering marks of approbation from many liberal 
and public fpirited noblemen and gentlemen in this country; and the 
city of Edinburgh, then under the aufpices of the Provoft Drummond, 
when they honoured him with the freedom of their city, was pyere 
pleafed to add in his diploma, ‘‘ That it was given for eminent fervices 
done to his country.”” But enough has not yet been done. Some far- 
ther tribute is due to his memory: for there isa juft debt of gratitude 
conftituted againft the public, which cannot be ¢onfidered as dif- 
charged, as long as the Widow of Dr. Roebuck, whofe fortune was 


funk in thefe great undertakings, is left without any provifion for her 


immediate or future fupport.’ 

‘The papers in the phyfical clafs have, among various fig- 
natures, the names of Glenie and Playfair. Befides what are 
thus fubfcribed, we find one or two other papers which are 
not without merit. 

Art. 1. Account of a Mineral from Strantian, and of a pecuhar 
Species of Earth which it contains. By T. C. Hope, M.p. 
F. R.S, E.-—T his mineral, to which the writer gives the name of 
Strontites, was brought in confiderable quantities, about fix 

ears ago, to Edinburgh. ‘The refults of various trials upon 
it with feveral acids are given with great accuracy, and, if 
not thoroughly convinced that it contains an earth of a pecu- 


- liar nature, we at leaft fee fufficient grounds for calling the at- 


tention of chemifts and mineralogilts to the fubject. 

Art. 11. Obfervations on the Natural Hiftary of Guiana. By 
W. Lochead, F. Rr. Ss. E.—Thefe obfervations are the refult of 
a botanical excurfion, which the writer made to the Dutch co- 
lony of Demerary. A very good account is given ef Guiana, 
of which the limits of our work permit us to give only the 
conclufion. : 

Part 11. Pp. 62.—* This moft recent of countries, together with 
the large additional parts ftill forming on its coaft, appear to be the 

roductions of two of the greateft rivers on the globe, the Amazons 
and the Oroonoko.” If you cait your eye upon the map, you will ob- 
ferve, from Cayenne to the bottom of the gulph of Paria, this immenfe 
traét of {wamp, formed by the fediment of thefe rivers, and a fimilar 
tract of fhallow muddy coat, which their continued operation will 
one day elevate. The fedimert of the Amazons is carried down 
thus to leeward (the weftward) by the conftant currents, which fet 
along from the fouthward and the coaft of Brafil. ‘That of the 
Oxooncko is detained, and allowed to fettle near its mouths, by the 
oppofite 
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oppolite iflands of Trinidad, and ftill more by the mountains on the 
main, which are only feparated from that illand by the Bocos del 
Drago. ‘The coaft of Guiana has remained, as it were, the great eddy 
or relting-place for the wafhings of great part of South America for 
ages; and its own comparatively {mall ftreams have but modified here 
and there the grand depofit.’ 

Art. 111. 4 fhort Paper on ihe Principles of the Antecedental 
Calculus. —By J. Glenie, M. A. F.R.s. 1.& £.—This paper is 
indeed fhort, and of too abftrufe a nature for us, in our confined 
limits, to give it the attention it deferves. Ifthe antecedental 
calculus have the advantage over the fluxional in the foundation 
of its principles, the difficulty of compr.hending it will bea 
formidable bar to its adoption in practice. We allow the 
writer, 

Part 11. P. 79.—* That it is manifeft that in this calculus no 
indefinitely {mall or infinitely little magnitudes are fuppofed, but 
only magnitudes lefs than any that may be given or affigned, and 
ratios nearer to that of equality than any that may be given or affign- 
ed, and that it is equally geometrical with the method of exhauftions 
of the ancients, who never fuppo‘ed lines, farfaces, or folids, to be 
refolved into indefinitely fmall or infinitely little elements. The ex- 
preflion infinitely little magnitude indeed implies a contradiction. For 
what has magnitude cannot be infinitely little. 

‘ This geometrical calculus, though it has no connection with the 
various modifications of motion, is equally convenient in its applica- 
tion with the method of fluxions, (which is unqueftionably a branch 
of general arithmetica! proportion, in which 1 or unit is the common 
ftandard of comparifon, as well as the confequent of every ratio com- 
pounded, or decompounded).’ 

From this and fimilar attempts we may prognofticate, that 
the doctrine of fluxions will not long maintain its ground, and 
that the introduction of motion, in queftions which can eafily 
be folved without it, will be confidered as unfcientific and con- 
trary to the true principles of mathematical reafoning. 

Art. tv. Obfervations on the Triganometrical Tables of the 
Brahmins. By J. Playfair, ¥.R.s. &.—The Surya Siddhanta, 
amongft a variety of fictions, contains the principles of the 
Indian trigonometry, and it is fingular, that it gives a theo- 
rem for the conftruCtion of tables, with which the Greeks and 
Romans were entirely unacquainted. The work is, upon the 
loweft calculation, 2000 years older than our zra, andconfequently 
the Hindoos mutt, for fome time preceding the writing of that 
work, have been in the poffeffion of a confiderable portion of 
mathematical fcience. Not to perplex the reader with Hindoo 


terms, we fhall obferve only, (Pp. 98.) that 

‘ The geometrical theorem, which is thus fhewn to be the founda- 
tion of the trigonometry of Hindoftan, may alfo be more generaiiy 
enunciated. <“‘ If there be three arches in arithmetical progreflion, 
the fine of the middle arch is to the fum of the fines of the two ex- 


treme arches, as the fine of the difference of the arches to the fine of 
$3 twice 
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if twice that difference.” This theorem is well known in Europe; it 
Ve is juftly reckoned a very remarkable property of the circle; and it 
, ferves to thew, that the numbers ina table of fines conftitute a feries, 
in which every term is formed exaétly in the fame way from the two 
preceding terms, viz. by multiplying the laft by a certain, conftant 

number, and fubtraéting the laft but one from the product.’ 
Ee! We are gnxioufly expecting a complete tranflation of the 

| Surya Siddhanta by Mr. Davis, which will probably give us a 
¥ farther infight into the antiquity of this work, and the ftate of 

knowledge among the fons of Shem, in an early period after the 
ff deluge. 
i Art. v. Same geometrical Pcorifms, with Examples of their 
Application to the Sclution of Problems. By W. Wallace.—Thefe 
Ht porifms are a proof of the writer's talents, which will lead him 
to apply his knowledge to problems of a higher nature. 

Art. v1. Determination of the Latitude and Longitude of the 
i Obfervatory at Aberdeen. By A. Mackay, tL. i. D. & F.R.S. E. 
: | —From calculations, founded on various obfervations, the Jati- 
tude of Aberdeen is 57° 8’, 59° 15°, and the longitude 2° 8” 
welt. 

Art. vir. An Account of certain Motions which fmail- lighted 

Wicks acquire, when fwimming 1n a Bafen of Oil ; together with 
Obfervations upon the Phenomena tending to explain the Principles 
upon which fuch Moti:ns depend. By P. Wilfon, F.R. 8. Eo 
fh As the experiment may ferve to amufe a winter’s evening, in 
i many families, we fhall in the writer’s words give an account 
of what he calls his hydroftatical lamp. 
a P. 163.—<‘ It confifts of a fmall circular patch of common writing 
f paper, about three eights of an inch in diameter, having abouta quar- 
ter ofan inch of foft cotton thread ftanding up through a ponéture in 
the middle to ferve as a wick; and the phenomena, in queftion, are 
certain motions which fuch minikin lamps acquire, when lighted and 
made to fwim in very pure falad oil. 

‘A thallow gla{s bafon, with fides rifing nearly perpendicular, or a 
common glafs falver, will conveniently contain the oil for thefe ex- 
periments.. As foon as the lamp is lighted, it will immed:ately fail 
brikkly forward, in fome direétion, till it mects the fide of the veffel, 
and afterwards will take a circular covrfe, always bearing up to the 
fides, and to will perfosm many revolutions. 

‘Sometimes the circulation is from right to left, and fometimes in 
the contrary direction, according as that point of the paper bafe, 
which in the dire&t failing kept always foremoft, turns away from 
the fide of the glafs a little to the right or to the left hand of that 
which comes to be the point of contaét. This torning away, of 
what may be called the Leading Point of the bafe, is ditin&ly ob- 
fervable by a partial rotation of the lamp round the wick, as an axis, 
as foon as it arrives at the fide of the vefiel. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the leading point itfelf attaches to the fide, and forms the 
vinculum, in confequence of the well known corpucular attraction be- 
tween the elevation of oil around the bafe, and that belonging to the 
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fides of the glafs ; and, when the vinculum {0 correfponds to the lead- 
ing point, the lamp will be found to ftand ftill, without any tendency 
to circulate. 

« When the little wick has any fenfible excentricity upon the cir- 
cular paper bafe, the lamp will fail fo as to make that part of the bafe 
which lies neareft to the wick the fern; and, if the bafe of the lam 
be clipped of an oval form, and the witk placed in the longet a 
excentrical, that end of the bafe, neareft the wick, will aiff keep 
hindmoft, when the lamp fails acrofs the falver. In the fame manner, 
if the bafe be an equilateral triangle, having its wick in the perpen- 
dicular which bifeéts any of the fides, either the vertex or fide will 
become the fern, and keep hindmott, according as the wick is placed 
nedreft the one or the other. Lamps, fo conitructed, are found alfo 
to circulate upon their arrival at the fide of the veffel; when the lead- 
ing point turns away from the glafs, as it commonly happens.’ 

he motion evidently arifes from the rarefaétion of the oil 
beneath the patch, occafioned by the heat communicated from 


the wick. ) 
Art. viit. An Account of a fingular Halo of the Mom. By 


_W. Hall, r.r.s. &.—This Halo was feen at Whitehall, near 


Berwick, about ten o'clock at night, on April the 18th, the 
moon being nearly s, w. and at altitude 54°, which confequently 
was the altitude of the limb of the greater halo, and the alti- 
tude of the oppofite limb was 14°. The diameter of the fmaller 
halo was between 12° and 8°. 

Art. 1x. A new Series for the Re@ification of the Elliphs; 
together with fome Obfervations on. the Evalution of the Formula 
(a? + 67 — 2ab cof 9). By J. Ivory, M.A. 

Pp. 178.—‘ Let « denote the excentricity of an ellipfe, of which the 
femitranfverfe axis is unity, and @ the length of the femicircle, 
radius being unity: then, , 





_ fi—* 
| i+ v7 I1—?é 
half the periphery of the ellipfis will be 
Seta te tree 
the coefficients being the fquares of the coefficients of the radi- 
cal. of 7 — #. 

Ait. x. 4 fhort mineralogical Defcription of the Mountain of 


Gibraltar. By Major Imrie.—This is the beft defcription we 
have feen in fo fhort a compafs of this important fpot, and it is 





if we put e = ; 





peculiarly interefting from the writer’s accurate refcarches into 


the {tate of the foflil bones, as they are generally called, which 
are found in the rock of Gibraltar. He refutes the general idea, 
that they are found ina petrified ftate, and in the folid calcareous 
rock. The bones have not the fmalleft appearance of petrifac- 


tion. They are found in the perpendicular fiflures of the rock, 
$4 down 
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down which they have been wafhed by the rains, and in the courfe 
of ages have been sores in, and cemented by the calcareous 
matter which the water depofits. Similar concretions are found 
in Dalmatia, and in the iflands of Cherfo and Ofero.. 

Art. x1. Defeription of a Thermometer which marks the greateft 
Degree of Heat and Cold, frem on: Time of Obfervation to another, 
and may alfo regifier its own height at every Injiant. 

Art. x11. Defeription of a Barometer which marks the Rife and 
Fall of the Mercury, from two different Times of Obfervation. Both 
by A. Keith, F.r.s. & a. s. £.—Mr. Six, of Canterbury, made 
a very confiderable improvement in the Thermometer, by means 
of two little glafs tubes, in each of which a needle was inferted ; 
and, as thefe were raifed by the rife of the mercury, a glafs {pring 
kept them fufpended when the mercury fel] : and thus the greateft 
degree of heat or cold, between two times of obfervation, was 
determined. The tubes were brought again in contact with the 
mercury, by means of a loadftone. In the infiruments here de- 
{cribed a conical piece of ivory floats on the mercury, to which is 
joined a wire, having at the topa bent knee, and as the mercury 
rifes, this knee raifes an index ; and, as it falls, deprefles another 
index of thin black oiled filk, moving with eafe up and down a 
fall wire which runs throngh them. If at the extremity of 
the bent knee be a piece of black lead, and by means of fimple 
machinery the fcale be made to have a horizontal motion, a line 
may be drawn to fhew the height of the mercury at every 
inftant. ‘The contrivance is very ingenious, and may produce 
great advantages to meteorology. 

Art. xitt.  Adeteorological Abftraét for the Years 1794, 
1795, and 1796. By J. Playfair, F.r.s.t. The journal 
was kept in a houfe about 5co yards to the fouth of 
Edinburgh College, in latitude 55° 57' 5” nearly. The 
barometer {tood at 265 feet above the level of the fea, and the 
thermometer on the outfide of a window with a north weftern 
afpect, about eighteen feet above the furface of the ground. 
From this journal it appears that, in 1794, at 8 A.M. the 
mean height of the barometer was 29,641, mean temperature 
of the mercury in the barometer 55,72 ; mean height of the 
thermometer at 8. A: M. 49,79, at noon 52,84, at to P. M. 
48,34, and confequently the mean of the three laft means is 
50,32. Quantity of rain 28,73. In 1795, mean height of 
the barometer at 10 A. M. 29,654, mean temperature of the mer- 
cury §3,1; mean height of the thermometer 8 A.M. 47,90, 
at noon 50,04, at 10 P.M. 45,44, mean of thefe three means 
47,75. Quantity of rain 35,729. Days of wefterly winds 231, 
of ‘eaiterly winds 134. In 1796, mean height of the baro- 
meter, 29,514, its temperature 54,08; mean height of the 
thermometer at 8 A. M. 47,38, at noon 51,71, at.10 P. M. 
47,10, mncan of thele three means 48,1: quantity of rain 
19,395: days of wefterly wind 253, of eafterly 113. 
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The literary clafs contains, rft, a very ingenious paper on 
the Origin and Principles of Gothic Archite@ure, by Sir ; 
J. Hall, F.r. and A.s.s.£. The objet of the paper is to : 
fhew, that all the Gothic forms may be traced to the imitation 
of one very fimple original. This fimple original is a plain 
ruftic manfion, made by pofts in the ground, and tapering rods 
at the top of them, which, being faftened together, fupport a 
roof of thatch. If this were the original abode of our anceftors, 
they would, when they arrived at the ufe of ftone, and power of 
forming it into the figures to which they had been accuftomed, 
naturally imitate their fimple manfions, adding to their build- 
ings fuch ornaments’ as fancy might dire&t. If thefe orna- 
ments refemble leaves and knobs in trees, the hypothefis of our 
writer is greatly ftrengthened. “To exzmine more carefully his 
hypothefis, he determined to try the effect of a manfion on his 
own plan, of which he gives the following account. 

P. 25, part 2.—* Finding that all tHe effential parts of Gothic 
architecture could thus be explained, by tracing its origin to the 
imitation of a very fimple ruftic edifice, I was delirous of fubmitting 
the theory to a kind of experimental teft, by endeavouring a€tually to 
conftruct a building fuch as has been defcribed. With the help of a 
very ingenious country workman*, I began this in {pring 1792, and 
completed it, in the courfe of the ‘winter following, in a manner 
which far furpailed my expeétation, and which has already met with 
the approbation of feveral members of this fociety. The method of 
conftruction anfwered fo well in praétice, that I doubt if a better could 
be followed, with fuch fimple materials ; and fo primitive is the mode 
of execution, that | believe, with a little ingenuity, the whole 
might be executed without the help of a fharp inftrument, or of any 
materials but fuch as the woods afford. 

‘ A fet of pofts of ath, about three inches in diameter, were 
placed in two rows, four feet afunder, and at the interval of four 
feet in the rows. Then a number of flender and tapering willow 
rods, ten feet in length, were applied to the pofts, and formed, in 
the manner already defcribed, into a frame, which, being covered 
with thatch, prodeced a very fubftantial roof, under which a perfon 
can walk with eafe+. 

* This little ftruéture exhibits, in miniature, all the charaéeriftic 
features of the Gothic ftvle. It isin the form of a crofs, with a 
nave, a choir, am@ a north and fouth tranfept. The thatch, being 













































* © John White, cooper, in the village of Cockburnfpath, in 
Berwickhhire.’ 

+ ‘ The roof, being proteéted from the weather, is ftill in perfect 
prefervation, though it has now ftood about five years; but the 
windows and other parts, which are more expofed, are sang SS to 
decay, though they have been often repaired. Soon after the work 
was finithed, a very accurate drawing of it was made by an fn- 
—_ young artift, Mr. A. Carfe, tert Aad pis se to engrave 
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fo difpofed on the frame as not to hide the rods of which it is 
compoted, they reprefent accurately the pointed and femicircular 
arches, and all the other peculiarities of a groined roof. The door 
is copied from that of Beverley. The windows are occupied by a 
number of defigns, executed, (by means of fplit rods,) in exact 
refemblance of thofe which actually occur in various Gothic edifices. 
Round each window is a border of compa& wicker-work, which, by 
deepening the fhade, adds greatly to the general effe&. Ata little 
diftance ftunds the ‘pire, formed of eight ftraight poles of willow 
planted in the earth, and rifing in an otagonal pyramid to the 
heighth rearly of twenty feet. Various other Gothic forms are like- 
wife introdyced, which, being of the more complicated kind, will be 
explained in a fubfequent part of this Effay. 

* The appearance of the whole, whether feen from within or 
from without, bears, I flatter myfelf, no {mall refemblance to a 
cathedral. 

‘ In the courfe of fpring and fummer 1793, a great number of © 
the rods ftruck root, and throve well. Thofe of the door, in par- 
ticular, produced tufts of leaves along fhe ben: part, exaély where 
they occur in ftone-work; the vegetation did not however reach, 
as had been wifhed, to the very {ummit, but was more than faffi- 
cient to juftify an artift in the execution of doors like that of Be- 
verley (fig. 33.). Three of the rods of the iteepie alfo, fent out buds, 
at {mall intervals, to the height of eight or ten feet from the ground, 
fo as, at one ftage of their growth, to refemble the budded fpire 
already defcribed.’ 

We fhall be anxious to fee the whole of this writer’s ideas 
developed on fo curious a fubject, and, as we are much inclined 
to favour his opinion, we fhall, we doubt not, be highly gra- 
tified by his account of the tranfition from wickerwork to ma- 
fonry, on which he is now employed. His remarks on various 
Gothic buildings, in this little eflay, difcqver great tafte, and 
are highly interefting to every lover of Gothic architecture. 

Art, 11. Ad. Chevalier’s Tableau de la Plaine de Troye; 
illuftrated and confirmed from the Obfervations of » fubsequent 
Travellers and others. By A. Dalzel, M.&. F.R.S.£.—We 
are too much interciled in the ftudtes of out early years, not 
to feel fome diifatisfaction at the late attempt to rob the Prince 
of Poets of part of his honors, and ourfelves of a portion of the 
pleafure we derive from the pernfal of his writings, To the 
attempt, however, we are indebted for a more accurate account 
of the Plain of Troy, than we might otherwife have received, and 
every travéllér adds his teftimeny to Mr. Chevalier, in favour of 

omer’sdefcriptions. Mr. Lifton, late ambaflador at the Porte, 

tr, Sibthorpe, Mr. Hawkins,and Mr. Dallaway, have been upon 
the fpot, traced the Scamander to its warm and cold fprings, 
crofled the Simois feveral times, ftood on the Sigean promon- 
tery, and, as far as the changes in the furface would permit, 
— out the place of theGrecian camp. The. detail of 
thefr,obfervations, the correction of fome few miftakes iat 
- whic 
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which Mr. Chevalier had fallen, and the remarks of Heyne; 
render this on the whole, a very interefting paper, and highly 
creditable to the learned profeffor by whom it is written. 


Art. vi. The Experienced Farmer, an entire new Work, in which 
the whole Syftem of Agriculture, Hufbandry, and Breeding of Cat- 
tle, is explained and copioufly enlarged upon, &c. By Richard 
Parkinfon, of Doncaiter. 2 vols. 615 pages. Price 11. fs. 
in boards. Robinfons. 1798. 


‘Te writer or compiler of a treatife on agriculture fhould 
not only be well acquainted with the practical bufinefs of farm- 
ing, but have an intimate knowledge of thofe fciences with 
which it is nearly conneéted. Without the latter, however mi- 
nute his information, or however extenfive his experience of 
the former may be, it will be impoffible for him to produce a 
work, which fhall be calculated to throw any valuable light on 
the different operations and proceffes of hufbandry, or which 
fhall tend to facilitate, in any important meafure, its improve- 
ment. He will, of courfe, be frequently afcribing effects to 
trifling or unfatisfa€tory caufes; and, incapable ef reducing his 
ideas into any kind of fyftematic arrangement, his reafonings 
can feldom be expected to be accurate, and will, too generally, 
be inconfiftent and abfurd. Thefe remarks are not, however, 
more particularly pangs to the prefent, than to moft other 

ublications on the fame fubjec. 

The judicious reader will readily perceive that Mr. P. is 
better acquainted with thé modes of management and the prac- 
tical rcutine of a farm, than with the philofophical princi- 
ples or analogies on which they are founded. By this infinuation 
we are very far, however, from withing to throw contempt 
upon his labors, which are certainly, in many refpects, valua- 
ble; we only with to caution the reader againft the hafty adop- 
tion of reafonings and explanations which he may occationally 
meet with in the perufal of the work. 

After informing us, but in a much more circumftantial man- 
ner than was neceffary, of the grounds on which ‘he claims the 
notice of the public, and obferving that, in four hours conver- 
fation with Mr. Bakewell, he obtained more ufeful knowledge 
in refpe@& to the breeding and management of ftock, than he 
had been able to acquire during a// the time he practifed the bu- 
finefs of a farmer, he commences his performance with’ the 
nature and method of cropping on various foils. 

The method of making manure follows, in which Mr. P. 
feems to pique himfelf on fome yery trifling particulars. ‘The 
following is ar: inftance. se oct 

Pp. 24.—* It has been cuftomary with fome farmers, intelligent men 
in other refpeéts, to turn their manure over in the fold, in the Spring, 
in dry weather ; and, as it is dry and trodden down hard, they are obliged 
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to cut it with a hay-knife, and throw it up in lumps: but, in heating, 
the dry part will injure the moiit, and prevent putrefaGtion. That, 
therefore, is not fo good a method ; for the more it is fhaken about, and 
the lighter the hill is made, the quicker it heats and rots: and no fold- 
manure can be ip a proper ftate to be laid on land till it has undergone 
a degree of fermentation. ‘The manure thrown out at fiable-doors, if 
the cattle do not tread it down, may change into a proper ftate wiuhout 
being moved. The greater the variety in the forts of manure, the bet- 
ter; fuch as the dung of pigs, horfes, cows, &c. 

* By this method you may, in one or two months, make excellent 
manure, far exceeding that made by the common procefs, which requires 
fo much time and labour to bring it to perfection. The o/d farmer 

rides himfelf on having manure accumulated for a year at leaft preced- 
ing the ufe: but he is wrong to boaft of fuch management—it is falfe 
economy. The falts and oil, which conftitute the richeft part of the 
manure, evaporate; and the juices drain from it, if it lie long after 
being taken from the fold-yard or refervoir.” — 

‘To the drill hufbandry Mr. P. is every where properly at- 
tached, the advantages of which he has ftated with great pre- 
cifton. 

On turnip and potatoe culture we have not obferved any no- 
velty in what the author has advanced; but the ufual modes are 
fufficiently well defcribed. 

Reaping corn ten or fourteen days earlier than the common 
time, Mr. P. thinks a practice worthy of being more attended 
to by farmers, as it prevents the grain from being {mall, and is 
a fecurity againtt the loffes often fuftained by winds. 

On fheep and fheep-management the author has occafionally 
thrown out ufeful hints; but many circumftances of import- 
ance are omitted, particularly in refpect to the improvement of 
land by means of them. 

The feeding of horfes employed in the farming bufinefs is a 
matter of much confequence, on account of the expenfe which 
has generally attended it. Mr. P. has, however, fuggelted many 
things which we wifh the farmer to keep in his mind, as we 
are difpofed to believe that he will find a confiderable faving by 
them. 

The laft part of the firft volume is oceupied by comparative 
ftatements of the advantages of the mew over the old fyitem of 
hufbandry. Here the author will fometimes appear to be rather 
too fanguine in his expectations, though his calculations, we 
confefs, are made with fairnefs. 

We may now prefent the reader with an extract or two, ip 
order to explain the manner in which the work is executed. 

Some of our author’s obfervations on the feeding of fheep, &c. 
with turnips deferve notice. 

« In eating turnips off with fheep,’ fays he, pr. 59, ‘ great lofs is 
frequently fuftained from want of proper management; but more par- 
ticularly in the broad-caft, where the cuftom is to give fheep a large 
fold of turnips. Perhaps fro comes on immediately, and — 
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fome days; a fall of fnow probably fueceeds: in fuch cafe, even the 
moft obftinate advocate for the old method certainly muft aligw the 
drill to be far preferable; as it would be eafy to have RE 
turnip trays made and fet in fuch a manner as to form a kind of trough, 
moveable of courfe. The bar or tray mutt be fet near the tar fide of the 
row of turnips; and a board, from ten to twelve inches broad, with 
two or three ftakes (longer or fhorter according to the depth of the foil) 
nailed to it, muft be fixed on the fide where the fheep are to eat; for 
the narrower the {pace the turnips are enclofed in, the better. Ic may 
poffibly be feared left the fheep fhould get in amongft the turnips fenced 
off. Ifay, no. For, fuppofing the turnips to take up a regular {pace 
of twelve inches, the chesighe uni be made not much more than a foot at 
bottom, floping upward: and the tray or bar may incline towards the 
fheep, and hang over the trough, or part where the turnips are, and 
prevent them from getting into it. 

* By this means fheep might have their food quite clean; and by 
fetting off only the quantity neceflary for the day, they would cat their 
portion with avidity, and not dung upon it, and fpoil more than they 
eat.— 

* It is well underftood in feeding cattle, horfes, pigs, &c, that if you 
lay a redundancy of food before them, they will not, in many inftances, 
feed fo well: they eat juft fufficient to fatisfy nature, and waite the reft. 

If the fheep were driven into ftraw folds, they might breakfaft on 
ftraw, which would caufe them to retain the turnips longer in their 
ftomachs, and thus to fatten fooner. Meanwhile the fhepherd and boy 
might be moving the fold a row farther; or, if found more convenient, 
they might move the theep early in the —_- the ftraw fold, and 
at that time fhift the penn. Where there are both feeding theep, and 
ftock fheep, it would be advifable to give the freding theep rather more 
than fufficient for the day, and the next day to turn the fteck theep into 
the fold to eat up what the others had left. By this method, aman 
foon judge what length of turnips to give to the fheep, fo as to commait 
little or no watte, 

« The advantage of my method will appear from the following calcu- 
lation: Suppofe two hundred theep to employ one man and one bey 
every day. I agree, the boy might be fuperfluous in the old way; but 
allow one fhilling per day for him. ‘The fame quantity of turnips I 
eftimate to keep three fheep where only two were kept before. ‘Three 
hundred fhecp will then be kept where only two hundred were kept. 
Reckoning the profit on one hundred fheep at two pence weekly per 
head, it will amount to 16s. 8d. per week; and, deducting from it the 
extra charge of feven fhillings for the boy, theré remains a clear profit 
of gs. 8d. per week. If the flock is larger, the profit will increafe in 
proportion; as a man and boy can manage four hundred fheep. Two 
hundred are fufficient to be fed together: but if four hundred were 
equally divided, a man and boy could manage both flocks, 

* But I am of opinion, that even tavo fheep may be kept by my me-. 
thod for one in the old way. If fo, the money would be 11. 13s. 
per week, which, in twenty weeks, would amount to 33]. 6s. 8d. which 
fum would more than clear the expences of the boy, and of the extraor- 
dinary penn the firft feafon. 

* Where cattle are to be fed on turnips, they may be treated in the 
fame inanner as fheep, provided the land be dry.” ee 
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The -defcription of the fold-yard will afford a good {pecimen of 


the author's mode of proceeding : 

@r. 205.—* The fold-yard,’ fays he, * ought to be fo fituated amongft 
the buildings, as eafily to receive every fort of manure; which the pigs 
by routing and turning it over continually will thoroughly intermix. 
The cattle will eat mech of the litter which is thrown out from the 
horfe-ftables, which always contains {mall quantities of hay wafted by 
the borfes, and at times a little corn and other matters, which, by this 
management, will turn to the farmer’s profit in a greater degree than if 
the fame quantity of fuch hay had been taken from the ftack, and imme- 
diately fpread in the fold-yard ; as the catcle in this cafe eat a great deal 
of the horfe dung or refufe ftraw along with it. The fold-yard fhould 
be nearly level, with a {mall inclination or flope towards the receptacle 
or refervoir. 

* I cannot approve of the management of thofe who would give the 
fold-yard the form of the infide of a bow]: in fuch a concavity, the cat- 
tle, on the approach of winter, would ftarve, by lying fo much in wet: 
neither would the manure be fo foon fit for ufe; for the materialsit is com- 
pofed of, if conflantly covered with water, would fcarcely ever rot. 
Any man may fatisfy himfelf of the truth of this affertion, by immerfing 
manure in water and keeping it conilantly covered.—A fingular proof of 
this happened not many years fince in the vicinity of London. In fink- 
ing a well at Tottenham court, on the eftate of the late lordSeuthampton, 
at about eighteen feet from the furface the workmen dug into fomething 
foft, which, upon being fent up in the bucket, was found to containa 
paunch or rumen of an animal, with a quantity of undigefted hay, to all 
appearance as if it had been chewed but a few hours before. On further 
fearch, the horns of the cow and part of the head with the hair on, were 
feparated by the axe and fpade. Incredible as it may feem, the whole 
appeared as frefh as if they had been recently depofited; though after- 
wards proved to have lain there upwards of forty years. Upon enquiry, 
it.was difcovercd that the identical {pot had been a large pit, or pond 
of water, into which, at the time of the great diftemper amongit the 
horned cattle, a neighbouring cow-keeper, who then rented the place, 
bad thrown a great number of cows which had died of it, The pond 
afterwards was filled up, chiefly by rubbifh from London; and it 1s al- 
moft unneceflary to add, that the prefent proprietor immediately had the 
well clofed again. 

‘ The fold-yard, then, fhould have a {mall declination or flope from 
where the rain falls from the buildings, and in general from every other 
part of the premifes, fo that the refute of the houfe, and ali other wafh- 
ings, may gently ooze into the refervoir or common receptacle, If the 
fold-yard 1s paved, one inch dip in twelve feet will be found to be 
fufficient. 

‘ The refervoir muft be made fufficiently capacious and deep enough 
to receive a quantity of roots, corn-ftubble, earth from different foils, 
&c. which will imbibe the juices as they gradually ooze in, and form a 
matter that, when taken out, will ferment ftrongly, and in this manner 
be worked into a good compoft very little inferior to the fold-manure. 
By ufing this compoft (as prefcribed in the Method of making Fallows) 
at the latter end of the year, or fo foon as harveft is over, the farmer 
will reap more benefit than at firft he will think poffible. He will raife 
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a dunghill from the greateft nuifances; for what can be more injurious 
to land than the roots of ftubble, which, like wood, rob the foil of nou- 
tifhment, and keep the parts from adhering fufficiently clofe to affit ve« 
getation in the enfuing crop. 

¢ It isnot enough to make the refervoir fufliciently large: the bottom 
of it muoft be well rammed in with ftiff clay to fuch a thicknefs as to 
retain the juices, and not fuffer the fine parts to drainaway. The liquor 
or juice retained in the refervoir too feon and readily evaporates, and 
is loft when thrown on the land in its natural ftate. ‘The farmer, there- 
fore, will be careful to have all the parts well worked together into one 
body, as dité&ted above}? 

The fecond volurfie begins with the fubje@ of paring and 
burning, on which Mr. P. differs from many other’ writers. 
We think, however, with him, that the practice has been too 
mdifcriminately condemned. 

The following we believe a juft obfervation: 

VOL. 11. P. 8.—* Though this practice of paring and burning has 
meét with fo mach oppofition, I ¢annot perceive any injury-a landlord 
can foftuin by it. Barren foils are rendered fertile by it: and no tenant 
would offer to pare and burn a good foil, as that would be a watte of 
time and money.’ 

The other fubje&s difcuffed in this volume are principally 
—draining, the ufe of lime, agricultural utenfils, the treatment 
of grazing and of meadow land, the management of the live ftock, 
and of the dairy. 

Thefe volumes unqueftionably contain much valuable matter, 
but it is far from being well arranged. On fome fubjeéts, too, 
the author is tedioufly minute, while others, of not lefs impor- 
tance, are treated with an unaccountable brevity. We alfo 
frequently find Mr, P. applying my inode, my plan, and my 
practice to methods of practical management, that have long 
been in common -sufe. Indeed, we think he every where {peaks 
too much of himfelf, andare inclined to believe that-he would 
allow the juftnefs of our "emark, if he were more fully ac- 
guainted with agricultural writers. ; 

The work ftands much in need of an index. 


Arr. vit. Nereis Britannica; five Futi, Ulva, & Conferue 
in infulis Britannicis crefcentes; &§c.—Nerets Britannica ; or, 
a botanical Defcription of the Britifh’ Marine Plants, in Latin 
and Englifb: accompanied with Drawithgs from Nature. By J. 
Stackhoufe, Efq. Fellow of the Linnzan Society. No. 1. 
1795. Fol. No. 2. 1797. 70 pages. 12 plates. Bath, 
printed for Whyte. 


Tue author, who appears to refide at Pendarvis in Corn- 
wall, about fix or eight miles from the coaft, informs us that 
both the drawings and defcriptions have been taken from {pe- 
eimens frefh from the fea. The drawings were made by the 
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author: but whether, like his great predeceffor in the Crypto- 
gamia clafs, Dillenius, he pollefs the faculty of transferring 
them to copper, we do not know ; the name of the artift not being 
mentioned. ‘Ivhey are executed in different ways. Some are 
etchings taken off tn colored inks ; fome are done in aqua tinta, 
taken off in the fame manner; others, etchings colord ; others, 
aqua tintas colored; and Iaftly, aqua tintas taken off in colors, 
with the addition of other colors by the hair pencil. Con- 
fidering that the drawings are not the work of a profeffed artift, 
we muit own we have been confiderably geatified; but we can- 
not omit to fuggelt to the ingenious aushor, that he will, in 
future, do well to confider the genius of the plant about to be 
figured ; that the plane fmooth kinds fhould be engraved or 
etched, flightly fhaded and colored by the hand, and the 
fibrous ones taken off in colors, and the larger parts of the 
frons colored by the hand. 

The deferiptions are very fhort ; but he endeavours to fupply 
their deficiencies by obfervations, in which he deferts the Linnzan 
method and language for a popular metaphoric ftyle, wherein 
he feems to take fo much delight, that we are fearful it will be 
in vain to pomt out to him what Linnzus has written on this 
fubject in the Phils Bot. 133. - But, that our readers may judge 
for themfelves, we fhall prefent them, as a fpecimen of the 
work, the 

‘ Fucus rora&us. Tab. x. 


* Fucus, fronde filiformi, compreffa, dichotoma, undique, utrin- 
que tuberculata. Linn. s. x. 813. Raii, Syn. 43. ”. 15. (planta 
recens @ femine). Hudf. §83.—Lightfoot, gzo—Schlffer in Gent. 
Mag. 1755, p. 54.—With. Bot. Arr. 4. 89— Linn. Tr. v. 3. p. 176. 

* Raprx, difcoides*, cotyledonem fangiformem fuftenans. 

‘Frowns, € cotyledone, dichotoma, crafiflima, tuberculata, vifcofa. 
* Frucriricatio, gelatina, pellucida, flexuofo-retiformis, 
granulis orbicularibus, femigiteris, per totam frondem. 
« Semina, grandiufcula, pyriformia. 


* OBSERVATIONES. 


* Frons Fuci hujus, qua in plantis vigentibus feré femunciam lata 
eft, perperam a Linn80 filiformis vocatur; in plantis enim recenti- 
bus Phafeoli filiquam Jatitudine, imo et craffitie, emulatar. Subftan- 
tia vifcofa admodum °, tuberculis utrinque ordine obliquo per to- 
tam fuperficiem erumpentibus. 

‘ Tubercula ifta, apicibus ab initio obferratis, maturo dehine tem- 
pore foraminofis, ctiam oculo inermi cernuntur. Mucus hinc femi- 
nibus miltis in mare exfudat. 

* Origo fingularis admodim ; ineunte eftate, rupes abi fpecies hac 
habitat, planiuiis acetabuliformibus operiuntur*. Hz pro Fungis, 


@ Partem hanc, radici feu bafifuperimpofitam, Ccoty/edonem nominavi, 
etfi revera unica fit, et fui generis. Vid. t. x. ¢. » Vid. t. x. 
© Vid. t. x. ¢ 
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vel potius Pezizis marinis, a Raro accipiontut; hattim & medio 
on folia bina, crafla, fub-comprefla, qua, intervallis fatts 
iongis, dichotomiam perfeété. incremento fervant, et ad lonpitudi- 
nem ¢ trium vel-etiam fex ulnarum aliquando producuntar. 

Fruétificatio é bafi per totam plantam extenditar. ‘Tubercula sit- 
merofa, utrinque, ordinco bliquo extds confpiciuntur, et, ff ad lacem 
f{peétes, pericarpia orbicularia, feminifera, genéri propria, intus fe 
oftendunt.. Portio quxliber, tenuis, de medto tranfverfm feéta, cle 
tinam prorfus diaphanam exhibet, e tubulis haud quidem reticolatié, 
ut in F. veficelofo, fed undulatis vel flexuofis compofitam. Granula 
orbicplaria, fupra notata, coloris pallide fufci, intertori oe ad- 
herefeunt. In fingulis granulis femina pyriformia bina, > 
quandoque fena, reperiuntur. Ineunte hyeme *, tubéréula, “fea ver- 
ruce, pro ratiene frondis fatis amplz, oblong, opacz, innate, haud 
* yard per intervalla inveniuntur ; neque alienum fuerit conjicére hafce 
¢ feminibus pullutantibus enafci, et fronde maréeflenté in Pezizas 
iftas fupradiétas fefe evolvere, ee nee 

‘ Frens intermedia inter eylindricam et compreflam, cujds feaio 
tranfverfa figuram ovatam, Jatitudine dimidio minorem léngitudite, 
exhibet. 

* Occurrit var.,a D. Woopwarpn (var. 8.) juxta Yatwoura 
obfervata, fronde latiffima, irregulari, plana, intermodiis paactoti- 
bus, angulis quoque dichotomiz obtufioribus. Line. Tr: ¥. 3 p. 7g. 

: ' L% 


‘ Naraow teaved FUCUS, Pu x. 
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OR : 
I SEA THONGS. eos Fe 

* Fucus, ftrap thaped, comprefied, dichotomous, tubeteled through. - 
out on dach fide. ‘6 «© Pratres, 

* Puates, Fi. Dan. 710.—Gent. Mag. 1756. 64. f.'¥. 4.—Ger. 
em. 1565. 5. (very inaccurate).—Reaumar. A, Gall. 1742, p. 24. 
f-@ Si 550% i 2. pl. 3. fi t4s uw 
Root, difceid, fupperting a cup-thaped* bafe, _— - itil 
Fronp, dichotomous with long fegments, ovate-comprefied, full 
of tubercles, femi-tranfparent, vifcous. 

Frucririca rion, extending through the. plant—a tran{j 
jelly, with a flexuous net work of tubes, and orbicular feed+bearing 
granules, : 

* Seeps-—targith, from three to fix in each globule, wn. 9. The 
are frequently impregnated in the frond and fuvell.into large kuobs*, 

* OBSERVATIONS. ; 


* Tt feems ftrange that Liwneus has applied the term (fformis) 
thread-fhaped to the frond of this {pecies, which:in luxariant fpect- 
mens is nearly half an inch wide. It may, however, bein fome mea-- 
fare accounted for from the very ynufual contraction of this vifcous, 
- 4 Intervalia-feu fpatia inter dichotomias, plerumque pedalia, ‘ali. 

o cabitalia font; internodia tamen hac in plantis in orientali 
Angle littore -breviora effe, totamque plante molem, ex literis D. 
Woodward certior fum factus. mh to | 

© Semina aliqaahdo in fronde crefcant, & im twbereslum ovatam 
amphantur. Vid. t. x. f.g g g- 
« See PL. x. ¢. > PL. x. g, g, gs 
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fpongy plant in drying, and it is well known how many plants were 

efcribed by him from Herbaria. The growth of this plant is fo re- 
markable, that in its infant flate it was miftaken by a very accu- 
rate © botanift for a kind of: fub-marine Fungus. The ‘rocks early 
ip the fummer feem covered with thefe litle faucer-fhaped plants. 
As the fummer advances, they pufh forth from their centres two, 
fometimes, thoygh rarely, three leaves, which at intervals from nine 
inches to a © foot, or more, are regularly forked and divided, and 
are continued in that perfe¢t dichotomous mode at times to the length 
of feven yards ; the intervals between the forks increafing in length 
upwards. The frond is thick and fucculent; fomewhat between cy- 
lindrical and compreffed ; a tranfverfe flice exhibiting an elliptic 
figure, twice as long as it is wide. It is tubercled f on each furtace 
throughout its whole length in an oblique direction, and, when held 
op to the light, difcovers through the tkin the orbicular maffes of 
feeds on the infide. When the feeds are ripe, thefe tubercles have 
perforations vifible to the naked eye, and at thofe times a thick mu- 
«us filled with feeds is difcharged. If the plant be fuffered to dry jn 
the fun or wind, the jelly hardens into pellucid, filky filaments, 
which Have been taken for® pencils of hairs. In order to. invefti- 
gate the fruétification, I cut a thin tranfverfe flice out of the frond, 
aad, placing it on the field of my compound microfcope, I difcovered 
the jelly, pellucid as glafs, with the tubes not reticulated, but as it 
were undulated ; the orbicular maffes were iticking to the interior 
coat, juft beneath the external tubercles. The feeds were of a conical 
fhape, larger than any I had obferved, and fewer in each globule‘. 
I noted Ray’s obfervation on it in its feedling ftate, as a perfe& 
plants ‘the fame miftake occursin Baunine’s Hiftory, p. 364, with 
reference to [mperati*, under the name of mufhroom-fhaped Fucus. 
Dr. Bortas®, in his Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, p. 237, mentions 
having actually meafured fome plants twenty-two feet long. This I 
have never aicertained, though the tangled mafles thrown on the 





¢ Ray. Syn. p. 43. n. 15. 

4 See the curious account of this occurrence in Borlafe’s Nat. Hift. 
Cornwall, p. 237; and the figure of the Peziza at the bafe of the 
plant, PL. x. ¢. 

© In vigorous fpecimens I have feen them four feet long: thefe in- 
ternodia, Mr. Weodward informs me, are much fhorter on the Norfolk 
co ft. See Linn. Tr. v. 3. p. 177: ; J 

f This plant, when mature, is one of the moft proper to be dif- 
{efied in order to ftudy the mode of fructificatien peculiar to Genus 


Fucus, as it is coniderably larger than in any of the other {pecies. See 
Pu. x, ff: | 


» See With. Bot. Arr. v. 4. P 96. This happens to the frit 
pods of the é/adder, ferrated, and other Fuci; and it is the indura- 


tion of the fame jelly, exuding throagh the orifices of the imbedded 


veficles in the frond of the above, and fome other fpecies, which 


bas been miftaken for pencils of hairs—the flet/courts of Reaumur, 


but without Anthere. 
‘ From three to fix in each granule * Fucus fangsinsis. 
ore, 
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fhote, which, from the tender texture of the plant, it is impofhible to 
unravel, may juitify the notion of its being fo long. 

« (VaR. 8.) 

« The frond quite plain and flat, very irregularly varying from half 
an inch to an inch and a half in width: the divifions fewer, and the 
angles of the dichotomy very obtufe. Found at Yarmouth. Linu. 
Tr. Vv. 3. Pp» 179 
* This fingular variety has been noticed in the Memoirs of the 

Royal Academy at Paris, 1772. v. 2. Pl. 4. f.18. 
‘ Hab. Geer Rock, Pensance, and el/ewhere plentiful. 

The learned reader who perufes the obfervations, both in 
Latin and Englifh, will obferve with furprife that there are 
feat expreffed in the Latin which are not to be found in the 

nglith, and vice verfa ; fo that a foreigner, ignorant of Englith, 
and an Englifh reader, unacquainted with Latin, will not be 
able to make themfelves acquainted with the whole of the 
author's obfervetions. 

The fynonyms, or rather references to defcriptions and 

lates, which are moftly, if not always, taken from ee 

t. arrang. ed. 2, Withering’s arrang. ed.3, Hudfon, Lin- 
nzxi fpecies plantarum, and Linn. tranf. iii, are divided, but 
for what reaton we cannot divine, into two fets, thofe inferted 
at the end of the Latin fpecific character referring to defcrip- 
tions, and to the herbaria of Linnxus, Buddle aha Petiver, as 
examined by Goodenough and Woodward, and thofe which 
follow the Englifh fpecific chrraéter being references to 
figures. In Relhan the references to defcriptions follow the 
fpecific character, and thofe to figures, the fynonym of Cafpar 
Bauhin ; and in the fecond edition of the Botanical Arrangement, 
the references were generally confined to figures, that room 
might be given for the infertion of original defcriptions: but in 
a folio page the reader has a right to expect all the fynonyms to 
be given at length, and not do Be obliged to feek for a reference 
to the volume and page of the Hiftoria Oxonienfis under the 
. Latin fynonyms, and for a citation of the plate and figure 

atnong the Englith obfervations on another page. We hope 
the ingenious author, in fome future fafciculus, will profit om 
thefe remarks, and not judge uniformity in the appearance of 
his work of fo much importance as to think it incumbent 

upon himfelf to be uniform in error. r 
Our author, in his firft fafciculus, adopting Reaummur’s idea 

ofa monoecious fructification, fuppofed the feeds found in 

feveral fpecies to have been impregnated by a fomething analo- 
gous to pollen, contained in fibres in the infide of air-bladders 
in fome fpecies, and on the outer furface of the frons in 
others. But though, in his fecond fafciculus, he admits that 
thefe fibres ‘ can have no reference to fruéctification,’ he con- 
tinues to reprobate ‘ Gmelin’s fuppofition’ of unifexual and 
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afexual plants, as molt ‘ wnphilosophie j and Gertner’s idea. 
of the granules being, £ merely geins filled with medullary fub- 
ftance,’ as inadmiflible ; and thinks ‘ we may fafely infer that’ 
Certam * capillary tubes,’ which he difcovered in the interftices 
between the granules, ‘ contain an impregnating aura, and that 
this is commimicated tothe orbicular maffes, which at firft appear 
pellucid, then marked with febulous fpots, and laftly difcoyer in 
a more advanced flate the perfect feed.’ He notices the hypo- 
thefis of M. Correa da Serra, which fuppofes the mucus, which 
fome of the Puci pour out in very large quantitics, to be.pollen ; 
but he does not think it probable that any refemblance can. ob- 
tain in the mode of fructification between plants inhabiting 
different elements, adhering to his own doétrine that the male 
aura is confined in capillary tubes, and carefully fecluded from 
contact with water. 

Our author has been more ficeefsful in his inquiries refpeét- 
ing theirdeeds.. He carefully detached plants of Fucus ferratus, 
canaliculatas and tuberculatus, with their bafes uninjured, from 
the tock, and placed them in wide mouthed jars, filled with fea- 
water, with their bafes dowtiwatds. On the following ‘morn- 
ing, Sept. 8, he drew off the water by means of a fyphon, and 
a quantity of frefh fea-watér was poured upgn the-plants which 
were placed in a window facing the fouth. The next morn- 
ing, 2 few yellowith grains were found in the water, drawn off 
from F. canaliculatus, which, Oh examination, proved to be 
feeds, each of which was enveloped with a bright mucilaginous 
fubftance. On the following morning a greater quantity of 
feeds was difcharged from this plant, anda few from F. ferratus, 
which latter plant diftharged fuch a quantity of mucous fluid, 
that the water became of the confiltence of a thin fyrup, 
which, keeping the feeds fiifpended, made it difficultto feparaie 
them. At lalt a difCharge of feeds took place from F. tubercu- 
latus. A portion of water containing fonte of the feeds was 
poured on fome pebbles and fmall fragments of rock taken from 
the beach. Strings being faftened to. them, they Were alter- 
nately funk in fea water, and expofed. to the air, and, when 
the weather was rainy, fet out of doors. In lefS than a week 
a thin membrane was difcovered, with the naked eye, on the 
furface of the pebble where the feeds had lodged, which gra- 
dually extended itfelf, and became of a darkith olive. At 
length mucons papille arofe from the membrane, which, viewed 
in a glafs, appeared rather hollow. it the Centie, whence a fhoot 

roceeded. Thefe plafits continued to pufh forth central 
oots for fome time ; but their growth was not rapid after the 
firft efforts, owing, he thinks, to their Confined fituation: and, 
the author being at fome diftance from. the fea, the experiment 

was difcontinued. 
We 
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We hope the author will prevail with fome of his friends, 
conftantly refident on the fea fore, to repeat thefe and other 
experiments, employing pebbles or rocks fron aninland quarry, 
and fea water previoufly fubjected to a’ boiling heat. Regular 
obfervations made on a fingle Fucus, kept in 2 large giafs jar, 
continued for.a year or two, would effect more in the phyfiolo- 
gical hiftory of this genus than any curfory obfervations of the 
moft accurate betaniits. ~ ‘" : 

Our author is of opinion that the genus fhould be divided, 
and has given a fketch of what he thinks onght to be. done. To 
enable the reader to, form a clearer idea of it, we thall infert all 
the fpecies defcribed by our author under each divifion,s ré- 
ferring to the plates, and, where the parts of fru@tification are 
figured, fubjoining the letters of reference. | 
«Fucus. Fruéification, a jelly-like mafs ; with imbedded feed-bear- 

ing granules, and external conical papille ; terminating, 
* Fruéification projefing. 
F. ferratus. t. 1, a. ¢.—t. 9, a. 6.—~bLina, 
veficulofus. ¢. 2. 2. 6. 2. 9, ci—L. 
tuberculatus. t. 9, e. Huds. 
fpiralis. t. 5,5. 
nodofus. 4. 10. L. 
filiquofus t. 5, 4. L.. 
filiculofus. t, 11, f.—L. : 
cexfpitofus. 7. 12. ¢, d,¢. Stackh, 
** Frudification imbedded, 
tamari(cifolius. t. 11, 4.—L. 
foréus ¢. ro. L, 
Crramrum. Gertn. Fradification, a jelly-tike mafs, without the 
feed-bearing granules; internal, univerfal; pille 
. invifible. aby ™ 
F. faccharinus. ¢. 9, a. L. 
_ polyfchides. s. 4. Lightf. 
digisatus. ¢. 3. L. 
edulus. #. 12, 4. Stackh. in With. arrang. ed, 3 4. 101, a bad 
name, Linnazus having an ¢fulentus. 
olinatus, ¢. 12. L. , 
yllitis. t. 9. Stackh, in With. ib. 100. 
Vwionvrvs. Frudifcation, an ovate, rigid, imbedded icarp—ton- 
eo taining feeds in a oes mucus, ani ptaebacas on 
either furface.. . 
F. crifpus. ¢, 12, &. L. 
lacerus, ¢, 11. g, 4. Stackh, not F. lacerus L. 
ftellatus. ¢. 12. Stackh. in With. ib. gg. 
.. , eehinatos. ¢. 12. m; #. Stach. 
SpHasrocarpus, Frudtification, exteroal globular pericarps, ad- 
‘sen cn pate or immerfed ; efile or pedunculate ; 
‘Sires ® containing feeds as above, 
FP. fanguineus. t. 7. 2, 6.—L. 
A"  gabéns, ¢. 7. 2. 4, c, a. Hudf. 
\ < fedoides. t. 12. i, 7. sees? rt Woodaw, 
; 3 
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jubatus. t. 11. Gooden. and Woodw, 
pinnatifidus. ¢. 11. 4, ¢, d. Hudf. 
Ofmunda. ¢. 11. Gmel, 
corneus. t, 12. Hudf. 
aculeatus. ¢. 8. L. 
faftigiatus. 1.6, a. L. 
verrucofus, 4. 7. Hud/. 
plicatus. ¢. 7. 
Cuorpa. Fruéification, a mucous fluid in the hollow part of a cy- 
lindrical frond, with naked feeds affixed inwardly. 
F. Filum. ¢. 10. @. LZ. 
Herix. ¢. 12. 9. Stackh. in With. ib. 116. 
Copium. Fruéification invifible; frond roundifh; foft and fpongy, 
when wet; velvety, when dry. 

F. tomentofus, ¢.7; #. 12. fi.cccce. Hudf. 

Anomalous fpecies. 

F, membranaceus. ¢. 6. Stacks. 

pufillus. t. 6. Stackb. 
articulatus +. 8. Lightf. 

On this arrangement we cannot avoid remarking, that the 
fhape of the frond cannot be admitted as a mark of generic 
diftin@tion, as in the genus Codium ; {till lefs its varying appear- 
ances when wet and dry: and that not the fituation, but the 
ftructure of the fructification, whether terminating as in Fucus, 
prominent on both furfaces as in Chondrus, adnate or immeérfed, 
feffile or pedunculate, as ih Spheracarpus, ought to form the 
bafis of a fcientific arrangement, And wherein do Chondrus 
and Spherocarpus differ from Fucus, except that in the two 
former the pericarpia are diltinét, and in Fucus aggregate? We 
do not, however, mean to difcourage our author in his attempts 
to di/tinguifh the marine plants into genera founded on a differ. 
ence in their fructification, but hope to fee, in each fucceeding 
fafciculus, a fketch fimilar to the above, containing his laft con- 
clufions on the fubjeé&t. We earneftly with him to become 


-more Linnean in principles and practice, and hope he will lofe 


no opportunity of cagrexing every thing which he'in future ob- 
ferves refpecting the frudtification and feeds, not only of thofe 
fpecies which remain to be figured, but of thofe whofe fruatifi- 
cations and feeds are ‘not delineated in the prefent fafciculi, t 


Art. vit. An Outline of the Hiftory and Cure of Fever, 
endemic and contagious; more exprefsly the contagious Fever of 
Fails, Ships, and Hofpitals ; the concentrated endemic, vulgarly 
the Yeliw Fever, of the Weft Indies; to which is added, an 
Explanation of the Principles of Military Difcipline and Eco- 
nomy;, with a Scheme of Medical Arrangement for Armies. 
By Robert Jackion, M.p. 8vo. “Pr. 7s. Longman. 1798. 
THE author appears to have gone, out, at an early period of 

life, to Jamaica, where he practiied in the diitri¢t about. Savanna 
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fa Mar from 1774 till the fummer of 1778, when he became 
attached to the late 71{t regiment, which he accompanied during 
the war in its various movements through the fouthern ftates of 
North America. “he obfervations he made on febrile difeafes, 
during his refidence in thofe climates, he communicated to the 
public in his treatife on the fevers of Jamaica, and the intermit- 
ting fever of North America, of which our readers may find an 
account in the Analyt. Rev. for O&ober 1791, and of which 
work the prefent may be confidered in great meafure as a fequel, 
containing the obfervations he has made on the fame fubject du- 
ring the prefent war, in England, the Low Countries, Holland, 
Ireland, and Domingo. In November 1793 he was appointed 
Surgeon to the 3d regiment or Buff, which he accompanied from 
the [fle of Wight to Guernfey, Lymington, Jerfey, Bergen- 
op-zoom, and thence through Hoiland to Bremen, where he 
was appointed to do duty in the general hofpitals near that place. 
After attending the embarkation of the troops, he returned to Eng- 
land in September 1795, and was appointed on the medical ftaif 
in the armament which failed from the Cove of Cork, Febru 
23, 1796, and reached Domingo on the 1ft of May, where 
© the duty ailigned him,’ we preiume the infpection of hofpitals, 
‘ afforded him,’ he fays, * the means of examining ‘the appear- 
ances of things at different pofts and in different diftriéts, more 
fully than happened to any other perfon on the medical {tafF in 
that ifland.’ He refided in Domihgo during the remainder of 
that year, and the whole of 1797, and in the beginning of 
1798 he appears to have returned to England. 

The work opens with a general account of the febrile affe¢- 
tions which fucceffively prevailed in the regiment entrufted to 
his care, and in fuch other regiments as og¢cafionally fell under 
his obfervation, in the different embarkations during the cam- 
paign on the continent. The difeafe which appeared to prevail 
among the troops is called by our author contagious fever, but it 
will appear from the following extract that he ufes the term inva 
much ‘more extenfive fenfe than that in which it is commonly 
employed. a 

« The difeafe which prevailed among the troops ftatiotied in the 
neighbourhood of Southampton, under the command of. Earl Moira, 
was a fever of a contagious kind, introducéd into the army by the 
recruits of the newly raifed independent companies. It’ prevailed 
‘In’ different degrees of force among different corps, and affumed 
‘different modes of aétion in the fame corps, according toa variety 
of ‘caufes, In the Buff; the caufe of the difeafe had a vatied aétion. 
It feemed to occafion eruptions oe a fcabby or leprous tind at one time ; 
fore legs or fpreading alcers om the extremities at another; diarrba@a or 


_fiux On many occafions :—fever, of different forms or of different de- 
grees of force, was’ confidered as the pure and genuine mode of 
‘operation. ‘The fymptoms of the febrile form differed in’ force ‘as 
they differed: in-tlie atode of . fometimes they were violent 
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-and threatening, particularly affeéting the moving ‘or mufcula? 
powers of the body with tremors; ftartings, and partial convulfions 5 
accompanied on fome occafions with great commotion of the vaf- 
cular fyicm, on others with a commotion very inconfiderable, 
‘This irritated aftion was Beneral in the fyftem at one time; at ano- 


ther it more efpecially affe&ted particular organs; and that, either 
uniformly oraltetuately: hence afedtion of the cheft or of the organs 
of refniration, was fometimes a prominent and a conftant feature of 
the difeaic; fometimes an uncertzin one, ceafing and returning at 
intervals, or alternating with affections of the head: a grim and 
cloudy, or bloated afpect was ufually conneéted with the affection of 
the cheft alluded to; and, though the form was ufually a form of 
danger, yet, as in other caies where reaction is vigorous, the termi- 
mation was often decided and final, the critical period feldom ex- 
sending beyond the fewenth day. ‘At other times, the, aftion of the 
moving or mufcular powers was lefs difturbed; hut the commotion 
of the vafcular fyftem.was confiderable; the pulfe was frequent, 
quick, and irritated; the heat great, fometimes intenfe and ardent ; 
@ condition frequently terminating in expanfion of the arterial pul- 
fations, and a change of heat into warmth, followed by ‘perfpiration 
and crifis: on the contrary, where the pulfe was difturbed, but de- 
fective:inenergy of ftroke, where the heat was cauflic and pungent 
rather than great and ftrong, the fymptoms often fubfided at a given 
period, but final crifis did’not take place: the powers of life fome- 
times. indeed emerged in fuch cafes, and the patient recovered 
flowly; yet a fatal terntination was upon the whole ofteher obferved 
within the fpace of twenty four or thirty-fix hours from the decided 
change, than even this imperfed recovery.. The duration of this 
fort of fé*cr, where the canfe afted by produeing irregular, violent, 
and irritated motions, was ufvalily fhort; the violence of the fymp- 
toms often fubiiding on the third day, and life terminating on.the fifth: 
‘On’ fome. occafions atfo, where re-attion was abicure, arid little com- 
‘motion perceptible, rhe third, and even an earlier period, was fatal? 
: € The above sre the more violent, the more rapid, bat the rarer 
forms; it happens fix times perhaps for once, thatthe fyanptoms are 
- moderate, the a@ions of che vaicular fyftem and ofthe moving 
powers little difordered, the ‘kin dry, often tender of the. touch, 
‘with fmell increafe of thirft, but with depraved tastes. lofs of appe- 
tite, and want of reft. From fmail beginnings thefe fymptoms 
. gradually, increafe to a given point: they ufaally change about the 
ath; fometimes health revurns at this period by reguiar crifs; fome- 
mumes the, vital energies fubfide, the pulle gradually as it were en- 
veloping ifelf, and retiring from the extremities and ferface of the 
, body; petechimw make them appearance; an important organ, fre- 


_ quently the brain, becomes oppreffed,; life moves on heavily, and 


at lad ops altogether, Sometumes, initead pf the recovery, alluded 
_ $9 or the gradval fubfiding imo.,death, -angther train of symptoms 
commences at this time, and runs ever another courie; viz. a deve- 
lopemest of the yafcular iytem, a vigordus. circuiation, in the extre- 
matics, with a free, energetic, and expanding, ation of the artery, 2 


lively delirium, not pnlike mania: in fuch caies, eaihss occass fa 
qeenily op the 14%h, or, the difeafe changing fin cpnsimens fevan 
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days longer, fometimes only five. ‘In other cafes; the a€tion of the 
fever is moderate, and more immediately confined to certain parts 
of the fyfiem: thus a diarrbaa or flux; with or withoat fevere grip- 
ings and bloody evacuations, is often the leading {ymptom through- 
out. ‘This form is of long continuance: it flowly. exhautts life ; 
unlefs where the evacuations are: fuddenly fuppreffed by accident or 
defign ;—in fuch cafe, a fatal termination is fometimes unufually 
rapid.+-The mortality of this difeafe is not great inherently; but it 
‘becomes great and alarming, by negle in the commencement, or 
by crowding the fick into.ill ventilated hofpitals.” 

He objerves-that the mortality was far greater in the general 
hofpital at Southampton, though furnithed in an ample manner 
with comforts of al). forts, attended by phyfictans of the regular 
fchools, and fuperintended by a man of experience and reputa- 
tion, in confequence of the rooms being very low and ill venti- 
lated. The Buff, he fays, loft only one out of more than a 
‘hundred treated in the hofpital of the regiment, whereas of 
about thirty, fent to Southampton under the fame-difeafe, one- 
third was reported to have died. . But-were not the moft danger- 
ous Cafes fent to the general hofpital? If not, our-next fubjeds of — 
inquiry ought to be whether the modes of treatment were not 
different. On this point, our author fhould have given us in- 
formation ; and his account of difeafes of the army would have 
been more inftructive if he had given us a general fketch of ail 
the prevaijing maladies, becaufe every experienced praétitioner 
knows how delicate is the fhade between inflammatory difeafes 
in weak habits, and the effects of contagious matter in vigorous 
conittitutions. 

‘The Buff, confifting of five hundred men, was landed in good 
health at Bergen-op-zoom in“the latter end of July; any that 
fell fick were fent to general hofpitals, moftly on account of 
feverith or dyienteri¢ indifpofitions. But, on pafling the Maefe 
towards the-end of September, between fixty and feventy were 
attacked with fever within the fpace of twenty-four hours, 
Befides the general fymptoms of ‘pyrexia, * the limbs,’ he fays, 
- * ached grievoutly, fimilar to the achings in the cold ftage of inter- 
mittents.. In fome theré was a purging, approaching to dyfentery. 
It did not terminate in regular intermiihions, but“ was diipofed to 
-fubfide in three or five days,—it feldom extended to feven. It 
relapfed-after a fhort period, and thete relapfes occurred fre- 
quently. . it often terminated finally in a torm‘of dytentery or 
in.a.local difeafe of an organ.’ He fays, © it isnot yet knowh 
where to look for its caufe.’ It appears to'us to have originated not 
from, conta¢ ous’ niatter, but fromthe fame cafe which produces 
remittent and imtermitent fevers. He has not given any cafes 
of it, nor.aty account of his'thode of treating it. 

. On thé 7th of November, the ropanents then -confitting. of 
three hundred men, encamped near Lint on ‘the-sight bank.of 
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the Waal, where it continued till the 31ft of December, during 
which time a hundred and fifty patients entered the regimental 
hofpital. The difeafe our author calls contagious fever. The 
joints ached, fimilar to the achings in the cold ftage of an inter- 
mittent, and in onc of the cafes, related in p. 122, on the 2d day 
there was a confiderable remiffion, but, as the number of the 
pulfe is feldom if ever mentioned, it is mpoffible to determine 
whether the diieafe ought to be referred to contagious, or to what 
the author calls endemic fever. We are inclined to refer it to 
the latter. Our author feems to have had, as it were, a glimpfe 
of the truth; but the idea taken up in an early period of the 
war, that all the fevers of the army originated from the mode of 
recruiting, jeems to have prevented him from fufficiently im- 
proving the obfervations which prefented themfelves. 

* The Netherlands,’ he obferves, < is a level country, abounding 
in water; the endemic difeafe is an intermitting or remitting fever, 
2 difeafe common with the inhabitants at certain feafons of the year, 
and from which ftrangers feldom efcape; yet intermitting fever of 
 eueng form was rarely feen during this campaign; it was not 

nown in the Buff, and, as far as the author could learn, was feldom 
feen in other corps. Yet it deferves to be remarked, that the pre- 
vailing difeafe had naturally a difpofition to fubfice at a.given pe- 
riod, and to reurtn again after a certain interval. But it poffefled 
no other mark of the intermittent.’ 

The 79th, however, he obferves juft after, which arrived 
from England ¢ in the Scheldt, Jate in Auguft, and remained 
fome time in Zeala.d, toon fuffered from attacks of intermit- 
tent.’ 

But we muft at prefent take leave of our ingenious author, 
and refume, in fome future number, the confideration of his work. 

[ Lo be continued. } T 


Arr. 1x. The Medical and Phyfical Fournal, . containing the 
earlief? Information on Subjeéis of Medicine, Surgery, Chemifiry, 
Pharmacy, Botany, and Natural Hiftory: under the general Su- 
perintendence of Dr. Bradley, Member of the Royal College of 
Phyficians, London, Phyfician ta the Wefiminfler Hofpital, and to 
the Afylum for female Orphans, Le€turer on the Theory and Prac- 
fice of Medicine, ‘Sc. The foreign Department conduéted by Dr. 
Willich, Phyfictan to the Saxon Emboffy to the Court of Great 
Britain, duthor of Leéiures on Diet and Regimen, of the Ele- 
ments of critteal Philofophy; @ comparative Veow of the Chemical 
and Medical Properties of the Brijtol Hotwell Water, &c. No. I. 
for March 1799. Phillips. Svo. 442 pages. 2 plates. 
To be continued monthly. Price 2s, 1799. 


Tuts number commences with an account of the Cow-pox, 
extracted from the publications of Drs. Jenner and Pearfon, in 
addition to which Dr. B. informs us that, about the latter end 
of December, the difeafe broke out among the herds of feveral 

milk 
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milk farms, in the environs of London. At one farm, in the 
fecond and third weeks of ‘January, more than 200 out of about 
850 cows were affeéted, or had lately pafied through the dif- 
order. At another farm between 60 and 70 out of about 350 
had the difeafe. By the 4th of February, not a fingle cow 
could be found in fuch a ftate as to afford matter for inocula- 
tion. No lofs was experienced by the fariners from the deficiency 
of milk. At one of thefe farms,two only of the milkers contra&t- 
ed the difeafe, and. were affected very flightly ; and at the other 
only 1 out of 200 milkers was infe&ted. A fufficient quantity, 
however, of matter was collected, anda number of perfons have 


‘ Deen inoculated, of the age of two weeks and upwards. ‘They 


all took the difeafe, and paffed through it without. being fo ill as 
to be confined a fingle day; and indeed very few of the patients 
made any complaint. Dr. B. promifes to give us in the next 
number, .an account of the ie ea of the experiments now 
making in the metropolis. In the mean time it may, perhaps, 
afford fatisfaGtion to thofe who regard all new difcoveries with 
a jealous eye, to learn from a letter, dated 13th. Feb. by Dr. 

John Sims, accoucheur, in London, that a gentleman of emi- 
nence in the law, now living in Briftol, the fon of a farmer 
who kept 70: cows, of which he himfelf, when a lad, milked 

18, aflures his friends, that all the cows were infected with the 

diforder at one time, that he caught it, and that fuch was the 

abhorrence it created in the family, that they made no ufe of the 
milk as lang as it lafied. He afflerts alfo, that he has had the 

Cow-pox twice, and that, being afterwards inoculated for the 
Small-pox, he had it in fo great abundance, that his life was 

for fome time defpaired of. He defcribes the former as the moft 

loathfome ot difeafes, and adds that his right arm was in a itate 

of eruption both the firft and fecond time, from one extremity to’ 
the other. The pain was exceffive, and his fingers fo ftitf he 

could fcarcely move them. 

‘ What this gentleman remarks of the loathfomenefs of the dif- 
eafe,’ obferves Dr.S., * although a circumftance entirely overlooked 
in. Dr. J.’s account, appears to be in itfelf a formidable objection to 
its introduction, ewen fhould it be found to anfwer the purpofe for which 
at has been recommended.’ 

— Does not Dr. S. know, that the inoculated, as well as cafual 
Small-pox, is too often aloathfome difeafe, and that the inoculated 


Small-pox is fometimes fatal? Dr. S. ought not to have charg- 


ed Dr. J. with having overlooked the loathfomenefs of the Cow- 
pox, for Dr. J. has exprefsly faid, that ‘ the ulcerated forces 
about the hands commonly heal flowly, frequently ‘becoming 
phagedenic, ‘and that the lips, noftrils, eyelids, ey other parts 
of the body are fometimes affected with fores*.’ Such effects, 


* Inquiry into the caufes and effeéts of the variolz,-vaccinz, p. 5, 
for an account of which publication we refer our readers to Anal. Rev. 
0. S. Vol. xxviii. p. 68, 
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however, occurred’ when the difeafe has been contraéted by 
milking, not from the infertion of the virusin the arm. Dr. 
S.. adds, that he.does ‘ not approve of making: fuch sath ex- 
periments upon our fellow-creatures, as the infertion by in- 
oculation of a variety of acrid animal poifons, the effecis of 
which upon the individual conftitution no mancan, apriori, judge 
of ; and who fhall fay that the individualonly fhall in all caies 
be the fufferer? If fuch hazardous experiments be not dif- 
couraged, there is fome reafon to fear that, tothe opprobrium 
the profeffion already lies under, of not being able to cure many 
of the exifting difeafes, will be added that of having added 
new ones.’ What thefe ‘ rath experiments’ are, to which Dr. 
S. alludes, we do not know. If he mean the experiments 
which Dr. J. made with the matter of the fores on the hands 
of a man, contracted by drefling the fore heels of a mare*, and 
with the matter of fores contracted by milking: cows, laboring 
under Cow-poxt, we think it barely juftice to Dr. J. to fay 
that we confider them as a feries of judicious and well contrived 
experiments, which do hononr to his fagacity, and-which, we 
truft, will lead to a practice {till more beneficial to mankind 
than even inoculation. Dr. S. had no need to be apprehenfive 
left the greafe, or Cow-pox, fhould fpread among the human 
race, as Syphilis and Small-pox, in confequence of thefe ‘ rath 
experiments,’ becaufe the Cow-pox is fo little-contagious that, 
though it has exifted time immemorial, it is confined to a very 
fmall portion of this ifland. Indeed we apprehend it would 
foon become extin& if the matter were not conveyed from one 
cow to another by the fores on the hands of the milkers. Hf 
the fervants who milk them were to retnove from one farm to 
another, while the ulcers remained difcharging infectious matter, 
the difeafe would. be more. widely diffufed. -And with regard to 
the difeafe as affecting. man, it appears, as far as Dr. J.’s ob- 
fervations have extended, that it is not communicable by effluvia, 
which affords a moft ftriking argument in favour of the fuperior 
advantages likely to accrue from the inoculation of Cow-pox, 
over thofe arifing from the inoculation of the Small-pox. 
© The firft boy,’ fays Dr. J. ‘inoculated with the matter of Cow- 
pox, flept in a bed with two children who had never gone 
through that difeafe or the Sma‘l-pox, without infeéting erther 
of them}.” Ifthe above reflections thall pot have rendered Dr. 
“S$. as incredulous as ourfelves. with regard to the narrative he 
“has publifhed, we think it incumbent upon him to get fome 
medical friend to take down the cafe from the mouth of tlie 
narrator, with all the circumftances-of time and place, and the 


naines of the gentleman’s medical attendants, 





* Jenner’s Inquiry, P. 95. tT Page SP. 68. 
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Dr. Eauftis, of Bofton, in -a private letter. to a: friend .in 
London, relates that he ufed the effufion of cold water with 
advantage in the epidemic, or yellow fever, which broke out ia 
the fueamer ef 1798:” but the circumftances mentioned in the 
moft important of the inftances alleged, induce us to donbt. 
whether the difeafe were the yellow fever. 

Dr. Yeates, of Bedford, fhews that Lower recommended:ab-. 
flinence from liquids for three or four days in Catarrh ; but 
Lower adds, pravided there be no fever prefent, in. which latter 
cafe, he thould feem to have allowed liquids. ‘This quotation, 
therefore, does not difprove Mr. Davidfon’s claim to novelt 
‘ in the ftri@ limitation of liquids, during the treatment ¥ 
every pulmonary difeafe*.’ 

Dr. Delarive relates a cafe of Cherea, which got well during 
the application of a blifter to the os facrum, accompanied by the 
ufe of a gsain of cuprum ammoniacum thrice a day. Dr, 
Willich adds, from Hufeland’s journal, an inftance of the effi- 
cacy of the fame remedy in Epilepfy. : 

Mr. Hendérfon gives an account of the means employed for 
preferving the health of the crew on board the Aftrea, of 32 


guris and 200 men, on the Jamaica ftatiun, during the years 


1787, 1788, 1789, and part of 1790. Not one of the thip’s 


company died on board, ‘and only four were at the hofpital 


from dileafe;” but what thefe difeaf~s were, and how many of 
thefe diced, we are not directly informed, though in another part 
of the paper it is faid, that ‘the three men fent to the hofpital, in 
September, had returned to the thip’ ‘Fhe means employed, 
were keeping the fhip clean, dry, and well ventilated, lying, 
when at ee as a from the land as fafety would permit, 
encouraging amufements, allowing women to came on board, 
in order to semove one principal motive for the failors withing 
to go on (hore, and employing blacks on the water duty. We 
mult, however, remark that the Yellow Fever had not then 
commenced its ravages. _ 

Dr. Dyer, of Aberdeen, communicates fome remarks on the 
extraction of teeth, with defcriptions and figures of anew ing 
ftrument for drawing tceth, and an improved fcarificator; and 
Mr, Carlifle, furgeon to the Weltminfier hofpital, a new 
method of applying the tourniquet. , 

Among the above original papers, Dr. W. has; interfperfed 
ethers, extracted chiefly trom the writings of his countrymen; 
but without giving the dates of the publications, or citing the 
volumes, or pazes, where the reader may with to feck for 
more detailed accounts. Armemann propofes to cure Amaus 
rofis, by artificially exciting vertigo, and afferts that he has 
cured it by camphor, in doles of from two to fix grains, twice 
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a day; and by belladonna, in dofes of from one to two grains, 
twice aday. Dr. W. does not lofe the opportunity of extol- 
ing armmica, but we fhould have wifhed him rather to inftruc& 
his colleague how to cure difeafes with it in the Weftminfter 


hofpital. 

Willdenow’s defcription of the Amyris Gileadenfis, the plant 

which affords the Balm of Gilead, is accompanied. by a colored 

late, in which the figures C, D, E, F, are copied, without ac- 
Eaisie iddinceiesi from Bruce’s ‘Trav. v. 16. Tt. which is un- 
colored. Willdenow is made to fay, that ‘ Bruce firft pointed 
gut the native foil of this balm, being the fame as that of the 
myrtle, behind Azab, along the coaft of Arabia.’ Bruce fays, 
‘that in Judea, we may rate it was pretty much in the 
ftate of our myrtles in England,’ p. 20. Dr. W. will do well 
to examine whether we owe the information of this new place of 
growth of the myrtus communis, to his own miltranflation, or that 
of Prof. W. 

Prof. Brera, of Pavia, fays, he has cured dropfies by oint- 
ments containing fquills, and digitalis, and febrile affe€tions by 
an ointment coutaining tartarifed Antimony, and relieved gout 
by one compounded of Aconitum, Opium, and Sativa. 

Dr. W. gives us alfo Hufeland’s obfervations on flannel, and 
on the Brunonian Syftem, Conradi’s on cramp in the ftomach, 
Imhoff’s on electricity, Unzer’s on the ufe of emetics. in 
afphyxia, Frank’s on the theories of chymiftry,. Hermbitaedt’s 
on chemical botany, fome experiments on the analyfis of air, 
read before the American philofophical fociety; obfervations by 
Dr. E. Miller of New York on the effets of abftinence on the - 
approach ‘of acute difeafes; Dr. S. L. Mitchill’s chemical re- 
marks on manures; experiments of Spallanzani, in 1792, on the 
artificial impregnation of animals; reflections on the fenfations 
of the head after being fevered from the body; remarks on me- 
tallic ele&tricity, and Dr. Meafe’s obfervations on digitalis. 

Thefe are followed by * medical and phyfical intelligence,” a 
“critical retrofpect of medical and phyfical literature,’ and a 
monthly report of in and out-patients admitted at the Welt- 
mintter hofpital, between 2oth Jan. and 2oth Feb. 1799; 
another of difeafes’ in an eaftern diftri&t of London, during 
the fame period; and a third of difeafes which occurred between 
the firft of Jan. and roth of Feb. in the public and private prac- 
tice of a phyfician in the weft end of London. We could with the 
difeafes arranged in the order of prevalence, omitting the ambi- 
guous divifion of acute and chronic. 

We confider this, upon the whole, a very nfeful publication, 
and hope that the conductors of it will receive the encourage- 
ment they merit. We could with them to interfere as little as 
may be with the medical and chirurgical review, a very ufeful 
work, which appears in numbers every other month, as alfo 
with Nicholfon’s journal of natural philofophy, and Tilloch’s 
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philofophical magazine, by confining their attention to che- 
miftry, only fo fax as it immediately relates to medicine, T 


Arr. x. Medical Strifures; being a concife and effeflual Me- 
thed of curing the following Difeafes: Cold:, Ague, Smatl Pox, 
Meafles, Hooping Cough, Worms, Piles, Uterine and Nervous 
Affeciions, Confumption, Afthma, Dropfy, Gravel, Stone, Rheu- 
mati{m, Gout, Gonorrhea, Gleet, Lues Venerea, Scurvy, Serve 
phula, Cancer and White Swelling, Fe. By Richard Clarke, 
M.D. Rider. 8vo. Price Is. 


Tue author, rejecting the pretenfions of the common qtiack 
as ridiculous and abfurd, and obferving that the regular prac- 
titioner, ‘ from the great varicty in conititutions, from the va- 
rious appearances which the faine difeafe often puts on, and from 
the general ficklenefs and remontftrances of the difeafed, if he 
does not poffefs a peculiar firm mind, may be fo worked on as 
to change his medicine when he thould adhere to it,’ thinks it 
advifable to fteer a middle courfe, by fupplying the public with 
a medicine for each of the difeafes enumerated in the title-page. 
If, however, the ficklenefs of his purchafers fhould induce them 
to change their medicine, our author informs them where and at 
what hours he may be confulted; in which cafe he may himfelf 
prove to be pofletied of a mind fo peculiarly firm as to continue the 
fame medicine with a new label. But, as he has mentioned hig. 
place of abode, we deliver him over to the cenfors of the College 
of Phyficians, to examine his claim to the title of doctor of phy- 
fic, and to a credulous public, who may have an opportunity of 
comparing, for inftance, the efficacy of his pacquet, No. 30, ia 
the cure of cancer, with any other noftrum now difperfed in the 
metropolis, whether containing arfenic or not, T 


Art. x1. 4 Treatife on Spherical AIS je containing its Fun- 
damental Properties, the Doéirine of its Loct, the Maxima and 
Minima of Spherical Lines and Areas, with an Application-of thefe 
Elements to a Variety of Problems. By John Howard. 8vyo, 
156 pages. Longman. 1798. : 


THE importance of fpherics in aftronomy is univerfally ac- 
knowledged; and, independently of its utility in that branch of 
philofophy, the doGrine of the {phere affords many objeéts of 
inguiry to the mathematician. From various caufes, from the 
difficulty of comprehending the demonftrations by figures on 
plane furfaces, and the want of that regular method purfued by 
Kuclid, this. ftudy is very much neglected. The work before 
us is, in the latter refpeét, peculiarly well adapted to every 
learner; and, for arrangement, perfpicuity of demontftration, and 
extenfion of theory, we have.no doubt, that it will meet with 
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the moft favorable reception in the mathematical world. We 
fhould be unwilling, in a work of fuch general excellence, to 
point out a few trifling defects, if we were not perfuaded, that 
a liberal author will confider it as indicative only of our with 
to feea work fo ufeful free from every blemifh. With this perfua- 
fion, we do not fcruple to recommend the withdrawing of the 
fifteenth definition, and of Cor. 1. prob. vit. book f.;: as 
alfo, the confining of his thirty-firft definition to the explanation 
after the word or. We confider it, alfo, as an imperfection 
in this treatife, that in the vi1tth Theorem, B. 2., on the area 
of a great circle fpherical triangle, the propofition is not de- 
monftrated without reference to the propofition of another wri- 
ter, which fhould, indeed, in this book of elements, have-been 
previoufly demonitrated. The fame imperfection occurs in the 
very elegant folution of Prob. 1. B. rv. Thefe trifling inaccu- 
racies may eafily be remedied in a future edition of this work, 
for which we cannnot doubt that there will be a call, when 
its meriis dre generally known. 


Arr. xt. &x Effays upon theological, to which are added two upon 
moral Subje&s. By Lhomas Ludlam, a.m. Reétor of Fofton, 
Leicefterfhire. S8vo. 129 pages. Rivingtons. 1798. 


In thefe Effays: the writer controverts certain pofitions of 
Dr. Knox, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Venn, Mr. Newton, and 
others, with fuecefs ; but fome of his opinions appear to us 
equally novel and untenable. The frf effay is ison the word 
truth; as.ufed in the fcriptures of the New Teltametit, which 
our author aflerts, p. 2, § is commonly not in the moft ex- 
tended fignification, as relating to all kinds of knowledge, but to 
the truth, i. e. the certainty. of thofe events which God had de- 
termined fhould take place, Eph. iii. 11., according, to thofe 
times apd feafons which the Father hath thought fit to referve 
in his ava power, Adts i. 7.’—that is, if we underftand our 
author, the difpenfation of the gofpel. es 

The fecond is wpon the nature of Revelation.. The word, fays 
Mr. L., p. 8, ‘ refpeéts only the nature of the truth made 
known, not the msde by which it is made known. It is fuch 
knowledge as could only be received, or attained by: fupernatural 
means under the prefent circum/lances of the receiver.’ Our 
author adds, p. 9, ‘ all fcripture, fays the apoftle, is given 
by infpiration of God. The word infpiration is here ufed 
metaphorically, It relfpe€ls not the xature of the truth made 
known, but the wey by which it is made known; viz 
that it is not fuch knowledge as is acquired. by the cuftomary 
ufe of any natural faculty, or by reafoning, or by mere human 
information, but which is conveyed to the mind by fonie imex- 
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licable operation of God himfelf.” Are not thefe paflages con- 
fraditor ? 

The third elay is upon the curfe mentioned Gal. iii, 13. 

« In no cafe,’ fays Mr. L., p. 23, ‘are the pemalties of any laws 
called the curf of {uch laws. But (p. 22.) though the evil infliéted 
for the violation of law cannot, with any propriety, be called the 
curfe of it, nor is ever fo ftiled, vet the guantity of the conditions 
reguired, or the rigour with which the penalty fornoncompiiance with, 
or difobedience to, a law is exacted, may, unon a comparifon of 
thefe circumftances in different laws, be ftiled the curie of any par- 
ticular law. Juft as from their feverity Draco’s laws are faid to be 
written in blood.’ 

Is Mr. L. aware of the refemblance which he would thus 
lead his readers to deduce between the Supreme Being anda 
fanguinary tyrant? 

His fourth eflay is upon the nature of the divine Being, as dif- 
coverable from his works, or his Word. It is not eafy to give 
a fummary account of the fubje& of this eflay. Mr. L. feems 
to be impreffed with the idea, that the object of religious vene- 
ration under the Jewith difpenfation was One Being. But, fays 
Mr. L., p. 33, * The chriftian revelation. acquaints us with 
the relations and offices of Beings und:fcoverable, by human 
reafon, from the works of God, and undi/covered in any of his 

rior revelations : ’ therefore the sa BEING, who in the 
Fewith difpenfation reftrained the worthip of that people to ong 
object, “ Thou thalt worfhip the Lord thy God, and Him 
ONLY {halt thou ferve,’ may, with EQUAL RIGHT and EQUAL 
REASON, extend the nature of this worfhip, and fay to thofe 
under the chriftian difpenfation, that he willeth, and has ap- 
pointed all men to honor the Son, EVEN As they honor the 
Father.’ 

It is not our defign to enter the lifts of controverfy, but we 
would remind our author, that the words of Mofes are adopted 
by Jefus, Mark xii. 29, 30. There is alfo an inequality in 
the perfons of Mr. L.’s divinity ; fpeaking of the Holy Spirit 
he fays, p. 48. 

« Of Himfelf, by His own powers, he fearcheth, i. e. examineth into 
the deep things of God, into thofe fecrets of the divine mind, which, 
it may be, are not known even to the Son, for fuch our Lord himfelf 
has told us that there are, Mark xiii. 32. that is, the Holy Spirit re- 
ceiveth not his knowledge, like the Son, from the Father, for the 
Fatier foeweth the Son all things that himfelf doth, John v. 20. 
But the Holy Spirit tearcheth, by js own power and wifdom, the 
deep things of God.’ 

In the ffth etlay we meet with the following judicious re- 
marks; p. 52, ‘ Such perfons, thercfore, as reje& the ap- 
. plication of reafon to religion, do in faét make religion stpedby 
wnpoflible: and if reafon is to be ufed in religious fubjeas, 
then, as far as any matter is unintelligtble, /o far it cannot be 
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any part of religion.’ P. 54, ‘ Men have no claim to attention, 
any further than as what they fay is fupported by reafon.’ Thefe 
obfervations are made to repel the authorities adduced by Dr. 
Knox, of whom Mr. L. fpeaks fomewhat contemptuoufly : 
p- 57, ‘ The Doétor, who is a divine to be fure, becaufe he 
1s D.D. and aclaflic without doubt, becaufe he is a fchool- 
mafter, &c.’ Such language is inconfiftent with the ‘ meeknefs 
of wifdom.’ 

The fixth effay is on the effeéts of the fall. Mr. L. is very 
far from being orthodox on this point. He contends, p. 85, 
‘ that the moral character of his defcendants was not affected 
by the change in Adam’s charaéter ;’ and afferts, on the autho- 
rity of Paul, p. 87, ‘ that the extreme wickednefs of the heathen 
world is not to be afcribed to the fin of Adam, but to themfelves. 
‘ They did not LIKE to retain God in their knowledge, Rom. 
j. 28.’ 

The feventh eflay is upon the difference between the powers 
and difpofitions of the human mind. 

The erghth is upon the nature and grounds of moral obliga- 
tion, in which Dr. Payley’s notion of the moral fenfe is fully 
confidered. In anfwer to the Doétor’s queftion, Why am I 
obliged to do what is right ? we fhould have faid, becaufe it is 
my intereft. Mr. L. is of a different opinion ; p. 118, ‘ Had his 
(the Doétor’s) idea of obligation been clear, he would have per- 
ceived, that God has fo conftituted the human mind, that it 
does and mult perceive the obligation, whenever it perceives 
what is right—or rather, that this very perception creates the 
obligation.’ 

Our author’s {tile is often fo diffufe as to render his meaning 
obfcure. Y. 


Art. xiut. Additional Evidences of the Truth of Chriftianity; in 
Two Vifitation Sermons. By George Law, M.A. Prebendary 
of Carliile. 4to. 40 pages. Faulder. 1798. 

We mutt confefs that the above title, in fome degree, excited 
our curiofity. After fo many volumes had been written on the 
evidences of chriltianity, we were rather at a lofs to conjecture 
what additional oncs could be difcovered. That fome of thefe 
evidences had been exaggerated or mifreprefented, we were 
duly fenfible: but we did not apprehend that any thing new 
could be proJuced, unlcfs it thould be a recent completion of 
fome feriptural prophecy. When, however, a writer profeffes 
to add to the tormer {tock of feience and literature, juftice to 
himiclf as wel! as to truth, demands that the validity of his 
pretenfions fhould be carefully examined. We fhall, therefore, 
beftow a little more attention on Mr. L.’s firlt difcourfe, than 
we can ulually pay to fingle fermons., 
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Mr. L. has omitted to mention, that it has been a matter 
of confiderable doubt amongit the learned, whether the chapter 
from which his text (xxi, 21, 22, 23) is taken, formed a part 
of St. John’s gofpel, as publithed by himfelf, or whether it 
was added by a later hand. We are incli: .ed to adopt the 
latter opinion for the following reafons: 

Firft, the go!pel feems naturally to clofe with the twentieth 
chapter : this argument, though not decifive in itfelf, is, how- 
ever, not without its weight, when conjoined with other cir- 
cumftances. 

Secondly, St. John fimply ftiles himfelf, the difciple whom 
Fefus loved: it any farther elucidation of this defcription had 
been neceilary, it wonld doubtlefs have been added by the 
Apottle himfelf the firft time the expreflion occurs after the 
thirteenth chapter: and we fhould not have found at the clofe 
of the gofpel this awkward infertion, whrch alfa leaned on his 
breaft at fupper, and fatd, Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee ? 

Thirdly, when St. John (peaks of himfelf, it is either uni-> 
formly in the third, or uniformly in the firlt perfon: we know 
that his teftimony ts true, is the only inftance in which a tranfition 
is made from the firft perfon to the third; and certainly carries ° 
the appearance of coming from the pen of another. 

Fourthly, as the Apoftle had already delivered at the end of 
the twentieth chapter, in unaffe@ted language, the fact which 
occurs in the twenty-fifth verfe of the twenty-firft, he would 
not have repeated the fame fact fo foon, and in fuch hyper- 
bolical and extravagant terms. 

Thefe doubts, relative to the genuinene! fs of this chapter, 
will affe& Mr. L.’s argument as to the time when St. John’s 
gofpel was compofed: for, if the chapter were added by a later 
hand, it was added after St. John’s death, and confequently, 
after the deftruction of Jerufalem; the Apoftle, therefore, 
might have cempofed his gofpel after that event. Not the 
leatt notice of it, however, is taken in the chapter before us. 

Yet we fee no reafon to queftion, that the hiftorical fas 
contained in this chapter were committed to writing by St. John, 
though not pudii/bed by him in their prefent fhape. In our 
opinion, indeed, no portion of the New Teftament bears 
ftronger internal marks of authenticity: and, with regard to 
the verfes now under confideration, Mr. L. very juttly obferves : 

* Is it in any degree probable that a fophift, fitting down to 
compofe a life of our Saviour, fhould ever think of putting a fpeech 
into his mouth, which fhould be mifunderftood by thofe to whom 
at was addrefled, and fhould, in confequence of fucha miftake, give 
birth to a report which was for fometime believed; though in the 
end difcovered to be erroneous? Can any thing be fuppoled more 
alien from the conceptions of an impoftor, than iach ay obfcure and . 
indire&t way of reafoning ?’ 
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In this remark we muit think that Mr. L., is more'tuecelstol 
than in the conduct of his main argument, on which we fhall 
now beg leave to offer a few ftrictures. 

He fets out withallerting that, ‘if we compare the different paf- 
fages in which the coming of our Saviour is mentioned, we can 
entertain little doubt of hia alluding, under that f figure, to the de- 
{truction of the Jewith nation and policy.’ Our author’s argument, 
however, eflentially requires that this pofition fhould be eftablifhed 
beyond the reach of aii doubt: for if by the coming of Chrift 
in every other patlage of the gofpels, we be to underftand 
either his coming in “the fic/h, or his coming to judgment, this 
will form a very {trong prefuimption, that we are not to con- 
fider it in the text as alluding to the deitruction of Jerufalem. 
Moreover, afier repeated and very mature conlideration, we are 
decifivcly of opinion, that the polition cannot be eftablifhed upon 
any juit principles of criicifm; and that by the coming of 
Chrift in the New Teftement, is always to be underitood 
either his coming in the fe/h, or his coming to judgment. The 
erroneous expectation, entertained by the Apofiles, of the {peedy 
re-appearance of the Meifiah in power and great glory, Mr. 
L, founds on their eager defire of a temporal Metfiah. We 
think this reafon unfatis!actory: for, if it had been the true one, 
their error would have been corrected by the defvent of the Holy 
Spirit; one grand objet of which was to lead them into the 
truth concerning the {piritual nature of the Meffiah’s kingdom. 
But, what is of more importance, our author differs from 
himfelf:* for in page to he tells us, that the miitake appears 
naturally to have arifen from the words of the text, ‘ Peter, 
feeing him, faith unto Jfefus, Lord, and what fhall this man 
do? Jefus faith unto him, if I will that tie tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?’ &c. We think that it was more naturally 
grounded on the difcourfes recorded in the fixteenth, twenty~ 
fourth, and twenty-fifth chapters of St. Matthew. 

Our author fays, ‘¢ That the wor s, if I will that he tarry 
till I come, were not ufed hypothetical’, is clear from the manner 
in which all the difciples uaderitood them.” How fo? were 
the difciples infallib'g? may we not with equal juitice aflert— 
that by the coming of Chriit is to be underitood his coming to 
judgment, is clear. from the manner in which all the difciples 
underftood it? Nay, the latter ailertion is more probable than 
the former: for what is more frequent in common life, than 
to confider an /ypothetical as implying an a?/olute promife? but 
jt is extremely unlikely that the difciples could mifapprehend 
the idea.which our Saviour meant to convey by his coming, as 
he had more than once, and at confiderable length, addreiled 
them on that fubjed. 

But Mr. L. imayines that he can produce a conclufive argu. 
ment, to fhew that the coming of our Saviour, in the text, 
can be applicd only to the deftru€tion of Jerufalem. 
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Nothing 
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* Nothing can be more clear and conclufive than thefe words 
of St. John: ** He faid not unto him, he fhall not die, but 
tarry till I come.’’ “wo important conclufions may hence 
fairly be deduced: firft, that the period of the coming of our 
Saviour was limited to the term of St. John’s life, and fecondly, 
that, though he was appointed to witnefs that event, yet ftill 
© Jefus faid not unto him, he fhall not dic.'’ If we are war- 
ranted in thus inferring thefe two faéts, that St. John was to 
fee the coming of our Lord, and yet die, docs it not unavoidably 
follow, that the coming of our Saviour can only be applied to 
the deftruction of Jerufalem ?’ 

Our author has probably concealed, even from himfelf, that 
he has not here fully quoted St. John’s words, which are thefe: 
IE 1 WILL that he tarry till I come. When the hypothetical 
claufe is added, (the hypothetical interpretation not having 
been fubverted,) Mr. L.’s firft conclufion is rendered extremely 
precarious, and certainly cannot fairly be deduced. In his 
fecond conclufion, he has fubftituted his own words in the room 
of thefe of the Evangelift. Jefus did not tell St. John that he 
was to die; but he merely did not fay that he was not to die ; 
-which is furely a very different thing. Mr. L.’s inference, 
therefore, and confequently the main argument of his difcourfe, 
is at once invalidated. 

In attempting to account for the erroneous idea of the Apoftles 
concerning the coming of Chrift, Mr. L. fays: 

p. 15. ° It has frequently been obferved, that the Apoftles had con- 
ceived an erroneous idea concerning the coming of Cherift; aad 
St. Paul himfelf, in his firft epiftle to the Theffalonians, indicates 
an expeétation of his fpeedy appearance. The caufe of this miflake 
has been very differently accounted for. It appears, however, na- 
turally to have arifen from the words of the text.’ 

Our author here feems to have raifed up, without neceflity, 
a very formidable adverfary, We can perceive nothing fufh- 
ciently determinate in the words of the text, to have authorized 
St. Paul to publith this notion. But even allowing Mr. L.’s 
idea to be juit, we think that it firongly militates againft the 
argument of his difcourfe. Divines have attributed, with a 
liberal hand, a flowrefs of apprehenfion to the twelve Apoftles: 
while they have celebrated, in laboured language, the natural 
and acquired endowments of the Apoftle of the gentiles. Is 
it not then more likely that St. Paul, in whom was fuperadded 
to human learnin ng of infpiration, fhould rightly in- 
terpret a faying of his Mafter, than an unaflifted theologian of 
the eighteenth century? As critics and divines, we do not 
hefitate to anfwer in the affirmative. If St. Paul underftood 
the coming in the text as referring to the final judgment, what 
better evidence can we require that it ought to be fo underftood? 
Nor do we know what means 3 John poffeffed of dilcovering 
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the fallacy of fuch interpretation, efpecially upon Mr. L.’s hy- 
pothefis, that his gofpel was compofed bkfore the deftruction 
of Jerufalem. 

The refle&tions upon the French revolution, with which our 
author concludes his firil difcourfe, are juft and liberal. 

The fecond fermon we would recommend to thofe, who wifh 
to perufe a concife ftatement of fome of the leading evidences 
of our religion: but we cannot difcover in it any additional 
evidences. We however give Mr, L. due credit for his 
attention to one of the moft important branches of his pro- 
feflion ; and we have offered the foregoing remarks, not with 
a view to difcourage, but on the contrary to promote his 
further inquiries. We fhall always profefs ourfelves the warm 
advocates of a full and free invefligation of the evidences of the 
Chriftian religion ; perfuaded that faith can then only be pro- 
ductive of good fruits, when it is founded on reafon. T.E. 


Art. x1v. 4 Glance at the Hiftory of Chriflianity, and of 
Englifh Neonconformity. By J. Bicheno, M.a. 2d. ‘Edit. 
8vo. 18 pages. Price 3d. Fuller. 1798. 

Tuts fketch, though hafty, contains many ufeful obfervations 
on the civil eftablifhment and corruptions of Chrittianity. It 
gives a faithful outline of its hiftory, and of the grounds of diffent 
from the national church, and will be read with intereft even 
by thofe who have already made themfelves acquainted with 
its fubject. “The author thus fpeaks of that interference, fo 
fatal in its confequences, by which Conftantine and his fuc- 
ceffors prefumed to undertake the fupport of a kingdom, which 
its founder pronounced to be not of this world. 

* Early in the fourth century, when the Roman Emperors became 
Chriftians, or profefied to be fuch, and the church enjoyed the 
{miles of the court; and peace, and riches, and honors followed ; 
then its original fimplicity and liberty foon vanifhed, and gave place 
to pride, ambition, unprofitable ceremonies and vain pomp—in a 
word, to conformity to the world and pagan fuperftition. To fa- 
cilitate the converfion of the heathen nations, and to make the 
new yoke, impofed by the Emperors, fit as eafy as impofition would 
allow, Chiiflianity was affimilated, as much as poffible, to their 
Pagan prejudices; and we have feen what a Chriftianity they fa- 


bricated ; and the bloody page of hiflory informs us what fort of 
Chriitians the nations have been.’ 


Art. xv. Ohfervaticns on the Political Candu& of the Proteftant 
Diffenters 5 including a Retrofpe&tive View of their Hiftery, 
Srom the Time of Queen Elizabeth ; in Five Letters to a Friend. 
By the Reverend David Rivers, late Preacher to a Congre- 
gation of Dillenters at Highgate. 8vo. 42 pages. Pr, 1s. 
Button. 1798. 
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Tue author of this pamphlet is unfparing of his accufations 
and inveétives againft the diifenters. His letters, however, 
do not convince us that they are that factious and unprincipled 
body of profeffed Chriftians which he defcribes, 


‘ There are individuals eet them,’ fays the writer, * even 


‘among their teachers, whom I refpect and revere; whofe loyalty I 


would myfelf vouch for, and even be fecurity: but that number is 
very {mall indeed—it reminds me of Dean Swift, and his dearly be- 
loved Roger. Asa body, I view them as enemies of our moft ex- 
cellent conftitution ; I view them as intolerant as Roman Catholics; 
I view them as bigotted as any votaries of the Roman Church; 
and in their circle of minifters, there is many a Gardiner, many a 
Bonner, many a Whitgift, and many a Laud, who, though not 
honored with a mitre, or decorated with lawn fleeves, exercife a 
dominion and fupremacy more than epifcopal or archiepifcopal.’ 
Such indifcriminate cenfure furely cannot be jult, and we 
imagine the Diffenters would be able to flate fads of a dif- 
ferent complexion from thofe of our author. But wedo not 
expect that the pamphlet before us wil! have fufficient influence 


to call forth a reply. Y. 


ArT. xvi. Religious, Moral, and Political Advantages of in- 
firuéting the Poor; a Sermon preached before the Governors of 
the Charity School, on Sunday, “Fuly 15, 1798, in St. Fames’s 
Church, Colchefter. By the Kev. John Kelly, Lu.p, &c. 
4to. 14 pages. W. Keymer, Jun. Colchetter. 


We have perufed the difcourfe of this benevolent advocate 
of the poor with pleafure, and, though we hope the fentence of 
the text, Deut. xv. 11, The poor fhail never ceafe out of the land, 
is not firi@ly prophetical, we approve of the zeal of the 
preacher in enforcing the precept, Thou fhalt cpen thy hand wide 
unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy in thy land. ‘The 
following patfage, in behalf of female youth, may ferve as a 
fpecimen of the writer’s manner, and of his attention to the 
domeftic happinefs of the poor. 

‘ If the cultivation of the moral principle,—ifa knowledge of re- 
ligious duty,—if inftrution in ufeful learning, be neceffary at all, they 
are furely fo to them: they are, by nature, weak and expofed to temp- 
tation; and a careful attention to the improvement of their minds 
can alone enable them to refift thofe allurements to which they are 
fubject, and by refifting them, every thing which is dear to man, 
every thing that unites and preferves fociety together, is alone pre- 
ferved; for the poor man requires the fame proofs of fidelity, the 
fame fecurity for his honor and his property, with (as) the greateft : 
—thefe poor girls will have their duties to perform, in the in- 
terefting fituation of wives and mothers; and upon their condact the 
happinefs of their refpective families mo depend ; by their virtaous 
lives, the virtue of the community be preferved; and frotn the 
decent behaviour of this humble clafs of perfons together, the very 


Gharacter of the nation be deduced.’ 
U 4 This 
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This Difcourfe is publithed at the requeft of the governors, 
and for the benefit, of the Charity. Y. 


Art. xvii. 4 Sermon, occafioned by the Death of the Reverend 
D. Turner, M.aA., of Abingdon, Berks. By John Evans. 
8vo. 27 pages. Hanwell and Parker. Oxford. 1798. 


Tris difcourfe from Aécts 1x. 24. bears teftimony to the 
piety, benevolence, and charity of the late Mr. Turner. ‘ He 
died,’ fays his encomiaft, ‘ in the firm belief of Chriftianity, 
in the poffeffion of its ample bleflings, and greatly delighted 
with the bright profpects it opened upon him in the world 
beyond the grave.’ Y. 


Art. xviut. A Difcourfe delivered in the Church of St. Fabn 
Baptift, Wakefield, Fune 25, 1798, before the Sciety of free 
and accepted Mafons of the Lodge of Unanimity, &c. By Brother, 
the Rev. R. Monkhoufe, p.p. 8vo. 30 pages. Price Is. 
Cawthorn. 


Tuis difcourfe fets forth the original defign and excellent 
ufe of free mafonry, in warm and animated language. We 
are glad to receive from Dr. M. a full refutation of Profeffor 
Robifon’s ailertions concerning the principles of the free ma- 
fons of England, whom he charges with being infefted with 
the herefies which he fays abound in all the lodges on the con- 
tinent. {n oppofition to this affertion of Mr. Robifon, this 
loyal bighchurchman fays that the Englith lodges are free from 
all atheiftical or republican contamination. If any principles 
of this kind lurked in the fecret chambers of our lodges, we 
think they would have been detected by the lynx-eyed Door, 
to whofe active imagination treafon, fedition, regicide, and 
atheifm, are alimoft every where prefent. 


Arr. xix. A Serinon preached in the Church of St. Fobn Baptift, 
Wakefield, Now. 29, 1798, being the Day appointed for a general 
Thank/giving. By the Rev. R. Monkhoufe, p.pD. with An 
nstations. 8vo. §8 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


In this publication Dr. M. repeats, what he has often re- 
peated, and what he will probably often find occafion to repeat 
again, his invectives againft the Pench, and his praife of all 
that is eftablithed in church and in ftate in this country. The 
good gentleman is fo warmed with his fubjeét, and fo fully 
fatistied with the gosd things of this country, that he here tells 
us he adhors the founds of the words reform—tfo indeed he 
has it (page 54), for, although reform be but one ward, he has 
heard it doubtlefs with various founds. We really believe the 

oud Doétur, that he abhors reform: what pity is it that he is 
the mini(ter of a reformed church ! 
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Art. xx. A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Fohn Baptift, 
Wakefield, for the Benefit of the Chiir of the faid Church, Se. 
By the Rev. R. Monkhoufe, p p. 4to. 40 pa. Pr. 1s, 6d. 
Rivingtons. 

Tue zealous preacher, who, we have feen in the laft article, 
ahhors the found of reform, in this publication projects and 
affiits a reform—in the mufic of his own church. It is well 
that in the church of St. John Baptit, if no where elfe, reform 
knows where to {top}, and that orthodoxy, genuine orthodoxy, 
whether the doctor preach, or his fervants fing, will ftill be 


Jung and {till be /peken. 


Art. xxt. A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Foundling 
Hofpital, ‘fune 2, 1798, on the Confecration of the Colours pre- 
fented by the Right Hun. Lady Loughborough to the Bloomfbury 
and Inns of Court Affeciation, commanded ty Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cox. By IT. Willis, rt.p. Rector of St. George’s Bloomf- 
bury. Pubiifhed by Requelt. 4to. 24 pages. Sold by 
T. Cadell Jun. and W, Davies, Strand ; for the Benefit of 
the Foundling Hofpital. 1798. 

In a reformed church thefe confecratton fervices carry with 
them an appearance fomewhat gueitionable ; it would be a 
fubject of curious fpeculatien to trace their origin, “That ex- 
tremes frequently produce each other is a trite obfervation ; 
alarmed by the cold infidelity of a neighbouring nation, we 
feem to be, in an oppofite excels, verging faft towards fuperfti- 
tion. The ftandard of orthodoxy has varied in different periods; 
that under which the prefent production enlifts itfelf is of a 
high order in both a religious and political point of view. 
Dr. W., juftly conceiving the times to be peculiarly criticat 
and momentous, exhorts his audience to fertous refietion, toa 
general review of the hiltory of man, to diveft themfelves of 
prejudice, and to determine on the principles by which they 
ought to be guided. ‘Taking a fummary view of the creation 
and redemption of mankind, he profeiies his faith in the doc- 
trines of original fin, vicari6us facrifice, &c.—that man has 
no claim on the Being who formed him ; neverthelefs, a glori- 
ous immortality ‘is offered him; upon condition of his mair- 
taining the principles of the gofpel againft the attacks of in 
fidels.’ 

P. 9.—* There is no prefumption,’ he thinks, ¢ in afferting, that 
this country has been favoured above all others by the kind provi- 
dence of God. And whence is it, we may alk, that God has fo 

racioufly looked down with an eye of favour upon thefe kingdoms? 

May it not be, that, although wickednefs dwelletu in the land, there 

are thofe, and we truft many in number, who reverence his holy 

altar, and give him the honour due unto his name?’ 


While 
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« While the enemy has poured in like a flood into other countries, 
and cruelly and faithlefsly borne down all that ages had eftablithed, 
the Spirit of the Lord has defended thefe kingdoms againit every 
wicked and infidious attempt to overthrow them.’ 

We leave our readers to form their own judgments on this 
pious declamation, our confecrated {tandards, ‘ perfec? contfti- 
tution, pure, merciful, and without refpeé to perfons.’ 


Arr. xxu. Philanthropy, Religion, and Loyalty, the beft Cha- 
racteriftics of a Chriftian Soldier. A Sermon addreffed to the 
armed Affactation of the Parifh of Saint Luke, Chelfea, and to 
the Inhabitants at large, on Sunday 8th Fuly, 1798. By the 
Rev. Weeden Butler, Morning Preacher of Charlotte-ftreet 
Chapel, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Dowager Lady 
Onilow. 20pages. 8vo. Price 1s. 1798. 


Tue exhortation, contained in the text, to fear God and 
honor the king, is thus illuftrated by our preacher: 

Pp. 5.—* The fear of God is the grand rule of our deportment; 
and, to fecure our own bleflings, we mutt honour, refpeét, and firmly 
affift thoie, who are lawfully fet over us to protect and preferve 
them. 

‘ How fad and horrible are the confequences of neglefing or op- 
ofing fo falutary a line of condudt, you cannot need to be informed. 
he painful report of them has of late daily refounded in our ears! 

The poifon fo cruelly circulated in other unhappy lands, has at 
length fpread its baleful contagion more nearly to our own fhores; 
to the hearts and to the lives of thoufands of deluded vitims! But, 
thanks to heaven, the antidote is prepared: every honeft and manly 
endeavour is moft laudably exerted, to reprefs the fury, and draw out 
the venom: and we fully truft that a ftop will foon be pat to the 
perpetration of fuch fcenes, as fhock every feeling of humanity; 
fuch fcenes, as angels might weep to behold; fuch, as none but the 
fpirits of infernal darkneis, none but the devil and his agents, can 
pofiibly approve !’ 

e are concerned to fee national animofities inflamed, and 
the defirable bleifing of peace placed at a farther diftance, by thofe 
who profefs themfelves the minifters of a religion, breathing for- 
bearance, gentlenels, and good-will towards the whole human 
race. Englifhmen do not require to be roufed to a fenfe of 
their own dignity and privileges by invectives on their enemies, 
and exaggerated reprefentations of their offenies and enormities. 
It requires but little exertion of fagacity or eloquence to teach us 
the value of national independence, and but a flight acquaintance 
with human nature to convince us that the fame qualities, dif- 
ferently mingled or combined, con(litute in all ages and climates 
the character of man. 


Art. xxiit. The Retrofpe, or a ColleSim of Tra&s, publifbedat 
various Perisds of the War, Gc. By John Bowles, Efg. 8vo. 
387 pages. Price @s. Longman. 1798. 


THE 
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Tue tracts here republifhed were noticed, and their value 
very fairly, in our opinion, appretiated, at the time they firft 
appeared, in the Analytical Review, o.s. Our author thinks 
that his predi€tions have been fulfilled, for Ae indulged in pre- 
diction, although he be not a prophet, but only the fon or dif- 
ciple of a prophet, Mr. Burke;—and, that his predi@tions are 
worthy of reconfideration, as containing the only plan on which 
the powers at war with France can advantageoully act. When 
one plan has failed, it is not difficult to difcover another, nor is it 
lefs eafy than politic, to affirm the fuperiority of what we 
recommend for fubftitution. Our author’s plan is, openly to 
avow, as the real object of the war, the deftruction of the French 
Republic, and of French Republicans. 

It will be eafily feen that this plan proclaims a conteft of 
extermination; that it ftakes all Europe againft France, or ra- 
ther, all the Royalifts of Europe, againft all the Republicans ; 
and, determining upon triumph or death, reduces us to an alter- 
native, which dvoms to inevitable de{truction, at leaft half the 
people of the mott enlightened quarter of the globe. We will not 
fay of this plan that it isa dreadful one; for, when our coun- 
trymen {hall arrive at fuch a pitch of infanity as to liften to 
fuch an alternative, it can no longer be dreadful to abide, nor 
even to court, deftruétion. An expedient like this, analogous 
to nothing but fuicide, can be juftifiable only in that ftate, which 
furnifhes the fuicide with his apology—the lofs of the powers 
of reafon. 

This republication is dedicated to Louis xviit, here ftiled 
King of France, Navarre, &c.; but, as if one fovereign were 
not fufficient to fill the mighty grafp of Mr. B.’s enthufiaftic 
mind, he inféribes his volume, through him, to all the fove- 
reigns of Europe. 

Some, perhaps, who might have applauded the generofity 
which dedicates a book to a fovereign without crown, patron- 
age, or power, will be apt to fulpect, that this infcription was 
meant to meet the eve of a fovereign more potent than Louis 
xviii, of one, whofe fervice is more promifing, and whofe fa- 
vor more important. To refute or confirm fuch a fufpicion, 
we prefent our readers with this labored dedication: 

‘ To His msft Chriftian Majefly, Louis XVIII, King of France, 

Navarre, c. 
* SIRE, 

¢ The circumftances in which your majefty is placed, demand every 
poffible expreffion of refpect and of fympathy trom the friends of regular 
government, and of focial order, throughout the world. At al] times, 
the fituation of a monarch, deprived of his lawful rights by the foul 
crime of rebellion, muft wound the feelings of every virtuous mind. 
But your Majefty’s injuries, and thofe of your royal houfe, ate intereft- 
ing beyond example, and beyond defcription. Your wrongs are thofe 
ef every fovercign—your misfortunes are thofe of the whole human 

race, 
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race. The enemies of your throne are the enemies of every throne, and 
of every focial inititution, religious and civil. Never did there exift 
calamities, fo great and fo univerfal, as thofe which have been produced 
by the dethronement of your auguft and virtuous brother. Never was 
an event fo defirable—fo effential to the happinefs of man, as the re- 
eftablifhment of the Gallic Monarchy. By that event, not only your 
own fuffering people, but all the nations of Europe, and, indeed, of 
the world, would be delivered from an enemy, who has already covered 
a large portion of the earth with flaughter and mifery, and who feeks to 
extend his empire of defolation and anarchy wherever a human habita- 
tion is to be found; and religion, juftice, and order, would regain their 
{way among the fons of men. 

‘ To accelerate an event, fo devoutly to be wifhed by every friend to 
humanity, was a principal obje¢t of the following work, which, there- 
fore, I hope, may, without impropriety, though without your permif- 
fion or privity, be laid at your Majefty’s feet, in teftimony of my pro- 
found refpect for your perfon, character, and legitimate Rights. Nor 
does its claim terminate there. Through your Majelty, it is virtually 
infcribed to all the lawful Sovereigns in Europe, whofe caufe is united 
to yours by an indiffoluble tie; and, above all, to my own moft gracious 
and revered Sovereign, the fecurity of whofe crown and perfon is the 
chief objeét of my licitode, during this tremendous hurricane, which 
fhakes the whole fabrick of civil fociety to its deepeft foundation. 

* That the rights of the crown of France may be fpeedily and firmly 
re-eflablifhed in the perfon of your Majeity, 

‘ Is the fervent prayer of, Sire, 
* Your moft obedient and humble fervant, 
* Joun Bowtes.’ 


Art. xxiv. The Seceffion from Parliament Vindicated. By 
the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, late Chairman of the Affocia- 
tion of the County of York. York. 1799. 


Tuts pamphlet opens by ftating that members of parliament 
have a right to fecede, by the terms of their delegation and the 
law and ulage of parliament, when the occafion is fufficiently 
great, and the danger fufficiently imminent to juftify the exercite 
of fach right. ‘The author then proceeds to fhew that the influ- 
ence of the crown has been for a long time, and particularly 
under the adminiftration of Mr, Pitt, rapidly increafing, and 
that to check this ihereafe, every conftitutional expedient ought 
to be reforted to, He then enters upon an examination of the 
nature of the occafion which has cauted the feceffion of Mr. Fox 
and his friends, which he pronounces to be big with danger and 
alarm to all the friends of the conftitution. He ftates their 
feceffion to be an anti-revolutionary meafure, an appeal to the 
reafon of the community, without attempting to excite popular 
commotion ; and this he lays down as the {trong ground of dea 
fenfe. He thinks that, had the feceders, continuing to occupy 
their place in parliament, appealed to the country through the 


privilege of the houle, their conduct might have been atcended 


with 
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with danger; whilft their prefent filent, but fignificant, appeal to 
the community rifks not the peace of the country, and will, 
in a period not now remote, induce that country to cling to its 
long flighted daviours, and recall them to their reprefentative 
functions, with power to act for its benefit. Such is the argu- 
ment of this pamphlet. Mr. W. continues to be, what he has 
long declared himielf, the itrenuous advocaie of temperate and 
peaceful reform, with the rejection of which he chinks that the 
ruin of the country is fealed. On his principles we give no 
opinion ; his readers will judge for themfelves. 

The ftyle and execution of this pamphlet are refpectable. 
Mr. W.’s page neither abounds with ornament, nor is deftitute 
of it: his images are feldom original or bold, but they are in 


general correct. He neither foars nor creeps, but preferves in’ 


his ityle, as in his principles, the ftraight and even tenor of his 
way. 

We were altonifhed to find, at the clofe of this pamphlet, the 
author exprefiing himfelf, as if he thought he incurred fome 
danger in printing it at this moment. Ve are certain his ap- 
prehenfions are groundlefs, as his pamphlet is a fober appeal to 
facts, in fupport of what he deems to be the interefts of the 
conititution. Such publications, the Attorney General has uni. 
formly declared that the laws of England will defend, and 
fuch difcuffions he has told us, fhall receive from him no inter- 
ruption. 


Art. xxv. An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain on the 
Doétrine of Libels and the Office of ‘furor, more particularly 
in Cafes of Libel. By George Dyer, B.a. Price 2s. 6d, 
No Bookieller’s name. 

Tuis is a fober appeal to the people of England on a moft 
important fubject, a tubject which it is incumbent upon eve 
une at this time and at all times folicitoufly to ftudy. The ftyle 
is neat and eafy, and the whole entertaining and inftruétive, 
‘The author appears to have been actuated by the fame fpirit which 
breathes in ali his publications, that of the pureft benevolence, 
aud of the warmett zeal for the beft interefts of fociety, Re- 
ference is made to the late cafe of Mr. Wakeiieid, but in no in. 
temperance of language, nor any feverity of cenfure. Eve 
friend to mankind may read this work with pleafure, and all who 
have not deeply ftudied the fubject, with initruction. 


Art. xxvi. Two Hiftsrical Differtations. 1. On the Caufes of 
‘the Minifterial Seceffion, A. D. 1717. Ll. On the Treaty of 
Hanover, concluded A.D. 1725. With fome Prefatory Remarks, 
in Reply to the Animadverfions of the Rev. William Coxe, in his 
Memuirs of Sir Robert Walpole. By William Belfham. 8vo. 
423 pages. Pr. 3s. Robinfons. 1798. 
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Mr. Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, fhewed 
the beft difpofition in the world to deprive Mr. Belfham of 
all credit as an hiftorian, by uniformly accufing him as a party 
writer, and affirming that he borrowed all his faéts from 
Smollett. From whatever fource Mr. B. derived his know- 
ledge of faéts, it is unfortunate for the reputation of Mr. Coxe, 
that he has been able, afterall his efforis, to dete& no more than 
one or two frivia/errors, in the ftatements of our author. Thefe 
trivial errors Mr. B. frankly owns, and acknowledges what he 
deems Mr. Coxe’s peculiar merit, that ** commas and points 
he fets exaétly right,’ and knows £ better than any man whether 
a debate was poftponed for a week or a month, and whether 
a particular que(tion was carried by a majority or without any 
divifion.’ Candor mult perceive that the errors which he 
has detected in Mr. B.’s Hiftory are of this and no higher 
order, and thefe dillertations are defigned to fhew, that when 
Mr. Coxe imputes to our author errors of greater magnitude, 
the error is all his own. The firlt of thefe differtations, on 
the Caufes of the Minifterial Seceffion in the time of Wal- 
pole, is very minute, but very uninterefting. It is intended 
to prove, and it fucceeds in proving, that the motives of 


‘ Walpole’s conduct in the affair were not all public, but 


mixed with many which were private and individual. ‘The 
fecond Differtation, on the ‘Vreaty of Hanover, is much more 
important, and very elaborate, evincing, in the {trongeft manner, 
Mr. B.’s entire pofefiion of the knowledge neceilary to the 
hiftorian of the period in which this treaty took place. 

In contradiction to the tlrange and extravagant aflertion of 
Mr. Coxe, that, in that treaty, the interefts of Hanover were 
facrificed to thofe of England, Mr. B. clea arly proves, by the 
adduction of the moft unquettionable authority, that the interetts 
of England were completely facrificed to Hanoverian politics, 
the object of the Elector King being, not to fecure any point 
in which the interefl of England was concerned, but to add 
Bremen and Verden to his German dominions. We fhall 
tranfcribe Mr. B.'s conclution, juftifed, we think, beyond 
all controverfy, by, the facts he has brought forward. 

p. 56.—* No fooner did the: Hanoverian Monarch find himfelf 
firmiy fixed upon his throne, than he began to confider in what 
mode the power and riches of England might be made fubfervient 
to his views of exaltation and aggrandifement, as a Prince of the 
Empire. Bremen and Verden on one fide, and Mecklenburg on the 
other, prefented objects irrefiftibly tempting to the ambition of the 
Elector King; and, within the ‘laple of a very few months, his 
fchemes began to unfold themfelves. In the fummer of 1715, that 
fatal treaty, the fource of all our woes, was concluded with Denmask, 
by which the Dutchies of Bremen and Verden, unjuftly wrefted by 
the Danifh Monarch from the crown of Sweden, were fagrante bello 
ceded to Hanover; and Hanover in return engaged to become a 


party 
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party in the war againft Sweden, and to guarantee the poffeffion of 
Stefwick—another of the recent ufurpations of Denmark—to the 


Danifh Crown. A tranfattion more palpably injurious, more in- . 


capable of extenuation, more calculated to excite a lively and per- 
manent refentment in the breaft of the injured party, hiftory does not 
exhibit. Almoft equal provocation was offered to Raffia, by op- 
pofing her views of gaining a fettlement in the Empire, and with 
much greater reafon, by offering to join with Sweden, in order to 
compel Ruffia to reftore her Swedifh conquefts, as a compenfation for 
the ceffion of Bremen and Verden. ‘To the Emperor extreme offence 
was given, by the open and undifguifed indulgence of a fpirit of 
lawlefs and boundlefs ambition; and he refvfed, with firmnefs and 
dignity, to countenance a fyftem of conduct fo odious and unjutti- 
fiable. For the fake of conciliating his favor, the Quadruple Al- 
liance was formed, and the pride of Spain was mortally wounded, 
at the fame time that her interefts were injured in the tendereft 
part, by the attack upon her fleet at Meflina. In confequence of 
this interpofition, Spain was made a determined enemy, although 
the Emperor was not converted into a friend. The inveftitures were 
ftill refufed, the attempts on Mecklenburg were itill repelled, and, 
difappointment and chagrin changing by degrees to alienation and 
refentment, the Court of London at length totally abandoned the 
antient alliance with Auftria, threw herfelf into the arms of France, 
and by the Treaty of Hanover, to adopt the words of Lord Chat- 
ham, “ deftroyed that building which we afterwards, in vain, en- 
deavoured to raife again, | weakened the only power which it 
was our intereft to ftrengthen.” 

Subjoined to this diflertation, are fome very interefting and 
important quotations from D’Avenant, which when confidered 
in connection with the circumitances of the prefent times, 
wear an afpect truly prophetic. . 

Mr. B. concludes by offering a ftrong teflimony againft the 
conduct of the prefent adminiftration, and that of Mr. Pitt in 
particular, {tudioufly confining himfelf, however, to his public 
conduct. 

On the fubjeéts in debate between Mr. Coxe and Mr. 
Belfham, we confefs that we incline to fide with our author, 
for in all important points we think he has fully vindicated 
himfelf, and the errors fo exultingly pointed out by Mr. Coxe, 
are too trifling to merit any regard. Of Mr. B.’s merit as an 
hiftorian we may be allowed to fay one word. We are far 
from ranking him with the Robertfons, the Humes, and the 
Gibbons of our Country, in point of genius and talents; but 
he pofleffles much energy of mind; his ityle, if not always 
elegant, is always animated, and, what in our eftimation is 
above all other praife, his !abour 1s confecrated to the public fer- 
vice, and dedicat-d, with patriotic devotion, to the general 
interelis of humanity. 
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Art. xxvitn. A Series of Letters. By the Rev. William 
Tafker, A.B. Second kdition, Small 12mo. 235 pages. 
Cadell. 1798. 

THE beauties and blemifhes of the great poets of antiquity 
have for ages been the fubjects of the panegyric or cenfure of a 
numerous hoft of critics and commentators: but thefe being, 
for the moft part, neither foldiers nor furgeons, either had not 
the inclination, or pofleffed not a fufficient ftock of anatomical 
knowledge, minutely to examine ‘the feveral wounds and 
deaths, mentioned in the Iliad, the Afneid and the Pharfalia of 
Lucan ; and try them by the teft of anatomy and phyfiology.’— 
In a feries of letters to a profeffional friend, Mr. T., who, we 
Jearn, was a pupil of Dr. W. Hunter, has undertaken this tafk, 
and executed it with no fmall dexterity ; although without order. 
* The reader (fays the author) will obferve that, as the hiftory 
of the wounds and deaths in the Iliad and Eneid, have no con- 
nestion with the hiftorica] narration of the two poems, the in- 
ftances are adduced fiom all parts, without order or regularity, 
as ihey fuited the purpofe of the author.—Moft readers, we 
believe, would be better pleafed with a different arrangement, 

Letter 1. In coniequence of a converfation on the queftion, 
Whether Homer underflood anatomy, Mr. ‘I’. read the Iliad with 
the particular view of deciding the controverted point; and 
found that the words ufed by Homer to expreis the different 
oy of the human body, are nearly the fame as thofe employed by 

r. Hunter in his anatomical demonftrations—owing to the lan- 

uage of Greece being adopted as the icientific languag¢tn our 
medical {chools. Homer, the faithful copier from nature, generally 
defcribes as mortal every wound that in its own nature is fuch ; 
and never itroduces his expiting heroes with {peeches in their 
mouths, uilefs their wounds admit of that privilege. ‘ There 
is {cavcely a fingle inftance in the whole L[liad.’—Afterwards 
follow fome remarks on the imperfect ftate of medicine at the 
time of the ‘Trojan war—on the fimple practice of the furgeons- 

eneral of the Grecian army—and on the manner of ftopping 
lood-effufions. He concludes by obferving that the phrate 

* biting the duff, fo often applied to dying warriors, is a juft, 

but horrible, prcturé of nature in her lait agonies ; which Virgil 

has happily improved by the addition morienfque * fuo se vulnere 


verfat. 
pa 11. The fubject of this letter is The peffilence in the 
Grecian camp, which Mr. ‘T. thinks was preceded by a famine, 
its uiual fore-runner. Conformably to the theory of the plague, 
adopted by the antient philotophers and phytficians, Homer 
a(cribes it to a continued and exceflive drought and heat ; 
Evnwap ev ave sparoy wxero ura Goo 
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* During nine days the arrows of the God (i. e. the rays of the 
fan) marched through the camp—In plain agin, there were 


nine hot dry days.’—Here_ our author makes a fhort di effion on 
the origin of the plague. He thinks it originated in the foft and 
luxurious regions of Afia, or of Egypt; and that.it is caufed by 
animalcule. 

Letter 111. Agamemnon’s wound, by Coin. Mr. T. will 
have it to be in the hand, not in the arm: and blames Clarke’s 
and Pope’s tranflations brachium, arm. The original,, indeed, 
iS xaTa KEbpay but the words unanyv AYXAVOS, immediately follow- 
ing, determine, in our opinion, the place of the wound to be 
not the band, properly fo called, but the arm at the elbow. . If 
Mr. I. had read Hippocrates or Galen, he would not have 
fpoken fo confidently. The whole hand, ian x «1p, is by Galen 
divided into three parts rov Ppxyiova, tov nurs, nas TO MRPOKELPON. 
This laft is what we call the hand: but what the Greeks called 
the extremity of the hand. The very citcumftance of Agamem- 
non’s fighting after the wound is againft Mr. T.’s hypothefis. 

Letter 1v. The death wounds of Sarpedon and Heéior. The 
former, according to Homer, was wounded ev6’ apa te Qpeves 
EK ATH AAD’ adivov UNDP. ie’ sree , 4 se 
- * Where the precordia furrounds the denfe heart’—on which opr 
author: * I think the nerve of the diaphragm. is called the phrenics 
a proof that the diaphragm was confidered asa .part of the,pra- 
cordia or Qpsves. Qpxvy in the fingular number, fignifies mind—whereas 
pees, in the plural, is a listle ambiguous, and fometimes (as moft 
undeubtedly it does in this place) fignifying the parts about. the 
heart—Attend to the tranflation of Pope: , 
Patroclus’ never erring dart , 

. Aim’d at his breaft, and pierc’d a mortal party , 

Where the rong fibres bind the folid heart. r oso 
By frong fibres can be meant nothing but the component parts of the 
heart: for the pericardium, that furrounds it, is too flender a metn- 
brane ‘to admit of fuch a defcription: fo that here you perceive 
the fpear, according to Pope, is infixed in the heart itfelf. Shake- 
{peare fays, when the brains were out, the man would die; and I am 
tatight to believe, that when the heart is pierced through, the mah 
cannot live even a'minute: whereas Sarpedon, after receiving ‘his 
death-wound, makes a fpeech, fhort indeed, but as cotietted as any 
in the whol¢ Thad.’ 

Pope prubably underftood ‘but tittle of anatomy, and we thal} 
not ‘pronounce how far he was jultified in giving /frong fibres to 
the pericardium: but as he-has not faid, nor i¢ems to have 
meant to fay, that the beart of Sarpedon was pierced, we think 
Mr. T.’s irony is unjuft. For the reft, Qpeves moit certainly 
fignifies the diaGpayuc, precordia. Vhey are called @peves, fays 
Ariftotle, becaule they are fuppofed to participate.of prudence, 
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The death-wound of He@or is, in our author’s opinion, ‘ very 
naturally and anatomically defcribed, both in the original and in 
the tranflation. According to Homer, the Pelian fpear penetrated 
the throat, but did not divide the wind-pipe ; confequently did not 
deprive the unfortunate fon of Priam of the power of making that 
es heroic fpeech, which he is faid to have delivered. — 

a @ 


s well rendered this paflage throughout, and happily preferved t 
peculiar circumftance alluded to. 


‘ Nor pierc’d the wind-pipe yet, nor took the pow’r 
Of fpeech, unhappy! from thy dying hour.’ 


Letter v. The complicated wound of #ineas by Diomede ; who 
with the fragment of a rock ¢ hit the Trojan prince on the hip, 
where the thigh-bone is turned into the focket, which Homer 
fays men call the cotyle—fractured the focket-bone—burft both 
the tendons—and the rough edge of the ftone ftripped off the 
f{kin.’—Mr. T. thinks that the two tendons here mentioned, are 
the didymi or twin-mufcles, fituated near the head of the thigh- 
bone. ° 
— Letter v1. The wounds of Venus and of Mars. 

¢ What in the name of wonder have we here?’ exclaims Mr. T. 
v. 26, ‘ A Goddefs and a God wounded by a mortal! The God 
no lefs than the tremendous Mars, running away and roaring like a 
bull-calf,; and dolefully * complaining to father Jove, of a wound 
infli€ted from the mortal arm of the fon of little Tydeus. You often 
feem to refle& upon my enthufiafm for Homer ; you now may per- 
ceive the imputation is unmerited. J muft be blinder than the poet 
himfelf not to fee the abfurdity of this paflage; which, in my 
humble opinion, is one of the moft exceptionable in the whole Iliad, 
and which tranfcends even poetical probability. Homer nods here, 
if ever he did, for he tells us that Minerva, the Grecian goddels of 
difcretion, when fhe opened the eyes of her favourite hero, to dif- 
cern gods from mortals, reftrained him ftriétly from attempting to 
wound any of the celeftials, except the Goddefs of Beauty: where- 
as, read a little further, and you will perceive that this identical Mi- 
nerva herfelf direéts the fpear of Diomed againft the God of War. 


.If this defcription will not ftand the teft in a political light, how 


will it be tolerated in a religious fenfe? for you will remember, that 
the bulk of the Grecian people (not their philofopheys) actually be- 
lieved in the exiftence of a Venus, a Minerva, and a Mars: and 
worthipped them as exifting Deities. Jet was probably for this rea- 
fon that Plato (the P royeng philofopher) exchided poets from his 
common-wealth ; and it was from this paflage, and fome other fuch, 
that Homer bears the imputation of making his gods men, and his 
men gods. Read what | call Diomed’s penitential recantation, in 
his reply to the ambaffadors of King Latinus, as beautifully narrated 
by Virgil; and you will find that Diomed ‘there attributes all the 
miferies of his lue to his rafhnefs in wounding Venus: and I cannot 
help thinking, but that under the perfon of Diomed, the judicious 
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Virgil tacitly reprobates this outrage of his great mafter. He no 
where imitates this paflage—the moft original character, and perhaps 
the beft fuftained in the Aineid, is that of the ‘‘ contemptor Divam 
Mezentius”—here he had a fair opportunity for imitation, but he 
never exhibits this ‘‘ fcorner of the Gods,” as endeavouring to en- 
counter with any of them. 

‘ Milton likewife, who clofely copies, (and fometimes literally 
tranflates Homer,) has avoided this abfurdity: he has, indeed, with 
beautiful propriety exhibited the prince of the fallen angels, as 
wounded by the fword of Michael. This was angel wounding 
angel; but he never introduces Adam as attempting to fight with, 
or to wound an angel; though Satan, in the 9th Book, feems to 
entertain a little apprehenfion from his ftrength and perfonal cou- 
rage, by cailing him “ foe not informidaile.” I -do-not pretend to 
underfiand the anatomy of gods and goddeffes, (as none of them 
ever died, none of them were ever diffected,) but the wounds them- 
felves, as far as | underftand them, are natura!ly. enough defcribed : 
Venus is wounded in the hand, near the wrift, and Mars in the 
bottom of his belly. 

‘ Homer fays, the Gods are, ‘ araipovic,” bloodlefs; but that 
they have a fingular kind of immorta}-blood, cuCpcles aiua, which he 
calls ixop, that flows from their wounds ; but it fhould feem that the 
wounds of his gods do not heal {pontanicoufly ; for Dioné cures the 
wound of Venus, and Jupiter orders Pran (his houfhold f on) 
to cure the wound of Mars, which he did, by applying << a sis 
Qapzara,’? anodyne. medicines. 

« What fhall we fay upon the whole of this bufinefs? I think it 
may be afferted, that the poet’s pen, like the fpear of Diomed, 
“ uwawilas tv @arapacs,” rages, or is mad in his hand. I hope, 
however, that the great God of War, by divine-affiflance, got free 
from all ill confequences of his wounds ; though if you will excufe 
a ludicrous idea, I often think that this faid wound of Mars, from 
its fituation and fome other circumitances, bears fome little analogy 
to the wound of Uncle Toby.’ | 

‘This is a fair fpecimen of our author’s ftile and manner—we 
fhall henceforth content ourfelves with giving a very fummary 
account of moft of the remaining letters. 

Letter vir. On she medical knowledge of Homer; which Mr. 
T. fufpects he derived from Egypt. The nepenthe of Homer 
was, according to our author, a. beverage compofed of opium ; 
which he fuppofes to have been ufed as an article of luxury at 
the court of Sparta, as it is ftill among the Turks. . 

Letter-v1i1. Remarks on the Greek language: in which there 
is little remarkable; fave a-difplay of erudition without much 
folidityBut, indeed, Mr. T. is not very happy in his =. 
- logical excurfions. After afferting, p: 53, that the 
language ‘ amidft all its nervous vigor had no harfhnels; 
and poifeffed at once the ftrength the ancient Hebrew, 
and the harmony of the modern Italian,’ he bids us ¢ try 
the ftrength of this obfervation- upon the ~~ word 
frrength—in Greek gbevos, 7 adkun—For the Greek ey 
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he) like the Arabic, has many different names to exprefs.one 
thing.’—On the contrary, we ailert that neither the Arabic, 
nor the Greek, nor any other language has any fuch fynenyma ; 
and that not any two terms whatiocver originally exprefled:the 
fame identical idea. At any rate, why give us three Greek 
words in example, and only one poor word in the Latin and 
Englifh? He fhould, to deal fairly, have given us poteffas, for- 
titudo; power, might, and even fortitude; befide robur ~ and 
frrength : but then the comparifon would not have been in favour 
of his Greek. © All thefe three Greek words (fays he, p. 38) 
from the pofition of two confonants together, are ftrongly found- 
ing, but at the fame time harmonious. The Latin.robur—has a 
{trong continued found, but is not harmonious. The Englith 
monofyllable...is totally devoid of harmony ; but is exceedingly 
expreflive of the idea annexed to it. 4d uno difce omnes.’ 

What ideas Mr. ‘T. has of harmony we know not ; -but to 
our ears, which, to be fure, are not Greek ears, the Latin po- 
tentia and fortitudo are as ftrong as, and much more harmonious 
than, any of the three Greek words here adduced; that our 
words power, might, are as {trong and harmonious as xpazos and 
arun; and that even our /frength, full of confonants as it is, 
greatly excels in frength, and is not much inferior in harmony, 
to the hiffing-afpiratical ofevos.—Mr. T. in a note here (with a 
view, perhaps, to exhibit his extenfive g/offary knowledge) ob- 
ferves that ‘ The appropriated word for frength, in almoft all 
modern languages, has a ftrong but harfh fount: viz. in the 
[high] German it is farcko [read flaerkke), in the Polith metzna 
{ we believe the Polith word is mocz], in the Ruffian a fimilar word 
but ftill rougher [ what word he tells us not ]—Neither the French 
(adds he) nor Italians have any ftrong word to exprefs the idea, 
[ftrange indeed! is not force a ftrong word? are not fortezza 
and fermezza both ftrong and harmonious words? *]—but the 
Hebrew noun (according to the Englifh pronunciation) gebsorah 
is fo far like the Greek, that it is at once ftrong and harmo- 
nious.’—Out of the many Hebrew terms, which metaphorically’ 
denote frrength, Mr. T. has certainly chofen the mott harmo- 
nious, at Jeaft, according to our fentiments of harmony; but 
the found of it prefentsy in our opinion, a very faint idea of 
Strength; nor, if it had more merit of found, is it equivalent in 
fignification to either cSeves or adxn; but more properly to 
XpPaTOs. 

Leiter 1x. The death of Ulyffes’ dog. 

P. 40. When we coniider the greateft poct the world has ever 
produced, in his mendicant character, and confider at the fame time 
that almoft all the houfes of the Grecian nobility were, more or lefs, 





* We might add gapliaraia, robufexza, &c. if we were to croud 


guarded 


in pretended /yronyma; as Mr. T. has done in Greek. 
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Guarded by latgeé and fierce’ dogs—if we may compare’ gréat things 
with fmall, we may aflign Homer’s knowledge of the canine difpok- 
tion, to thé fame principle with that of our noted mendicant; the 
late: Bampfylde Moore Carew, who was faid to underftand dogs 
better than any man in England. 

‘« Argiis! is deferibed as of very large fize, but whether hé was 
a'true buck-hound or a greyhound, or what, is not clear., I fhould 
rather fuppofe the latter from his name, which fignifies « fwift’y* 
Critics objeé to the advanced age of this animal,. for he was at that 
time at feaft twenty yearsold. Ariftotle, the gréat naturalif® and 
univerfal philofopher, who lived in Greece, muft be the belt judge 
in this matter; and if I remember rightly from quotations and ex- 
tracts, (for I neyer pretend to have read Ariftotle’s- Works at large) 
he favours ‘Héther’s idea of canine longevity. The cfitic8 next- are 
puiazted to find out the caafe of the fidden death of Argus; fome 
fay he died for jeys The poet hada better reafon: for difpatchin 
him fo fuddenly; for had the dog lived, hewould have followed: 
and thereby betrayed the old king under the appearance of a 
beggar.’ ) :, ; 

ier x. Remarks on the Athenian peftilence: which, from 
the defcriptions of Lucretius and Thucydides, appears to Mr. 
‘T. to have been more like the modern ulcerous fore throat, 
attended with a moft malignant fever, than the true plague. 


‘ Sudabant etiam fauces, intrinficus,-atro + 
Sanguine, et ulceribus vocis via fepto coibat,’ 
Letter xx The wound of Menelaus by the arrow of Pin- 
darus. ) 
Letter-x15.. Comparifon of Homer and Virgil, with refpeé? to 
anotomical knowledge. The palm of fuperiority is given to 
Homer, | 
Letter xu. On the poetry of Lucretius: * on perufing 
whom, (fays our author) I obferve, that where. the fubje& will 
admit, he is generally poetical, though his verfification is fome- 
times inclegayt, barfh,and unharmonious : and his thoughts, from 
the nature-of the fubje@t, fometimes profaic ¢: but this very cir- 
cumftance gives him a certain kind of variety.” We fear Mr. 
T.’s judgment is not impartial: and indeed he tells us, p. 60, 
that he is ‘ prejudiced in disfavor of the poet, out of indigna- 
tion and contempt of his philofophical principles.’ 
Letter x1v. Beauties of Milten :—which we all well know. 
Letter xv. Faults of Milton:—which we are willing to, 


allow. 
Letter xvi. Remarks on Paradife regained: judicious and 


entertaining. 





«* Vide Clarke’s Homer, 3 
+ Wakefield’ reads ara; filicet, fauces: minus bené, ut nobis 
videtur. , 
t Profaic thoughts is an odd expreffion. 
3 Letter 
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310 Tatker’s Series of Letters. 
Letter xvit. Botanical knowledge of Virgil—which Mr. ¥. 


thinks was more than common. 

Letter xvii. General remarks on Virgil—who is faid to 
have been not only a botanift, florift, naturalift in general , but 
alfo a geographer, geometrician, &c. 

Letter x1x. Remarks on the fourth Hineid.—* 1 know not 
ays Mr. T.) what the author may have copied from Apollonius 

hodius : but fhew me any thing in the comparatively languid 
defcription of Cyrce or Calypfo, that can any wife compare with 
the noble and animated Epifode of Dido:’—we give our un- 
limited affent to this: it is the fineft picture of haplefs love that 
ever was drawn. 

Letter xx. Further remarks on the fourth Enetd. 

Letter xx1. The death-wounds of Dido, Camilla and Rhetus. 

Letter xxir. Virgil's knowledge of horfes—Comparifon of 
Virgil’s war-horfe with Job’s. 

-Letter xx118. Onthe puerile Latin compofitionsof Milron— __ 
the virtues of the peruvian hark—and of the extract of hem- 
lock. 

Letters xxiv, and xxv contain various remarks 6n the fixth 
fEneid. “ 

Letter xxv1. On various fubjefts.—We have here a ftrange 
criticifm on Virgil’s | 

« Perque uterum fonitu perque ilia venit arundo.’ 
/En, vii. 499:. 
¢ The grammarians (fays Mr. T.) may tel] us what they pleafe 
of hic cervus, a buck—and /ee cerva, a doe-deer : but it is pretty 
clear, that cervus muft here mean a female.’ | 

Letter xxxvi1—(for a whole decade is wanting, unlefs all the 
future numbers are typographical errors; which indeed abound 
in. the volume)—treats on a variety Md wounds; namely of 
Lynceus by Turnus—of Volfcens by Nifus—of Dryops—and 
ot another hero—the name of whom, Mr. T. ‘ begs pardon 
for not remembering ’—Had he no index at hand? Fhe hero’s 
name was Capys. 

Letters xxxviit, qnd xxx1x. On antient neurology. The 


‘woid xerve, according to our author, ‘ obtained its appellation 


from its refemblance to a bow-{tring—for, whatever fome lexi- 
cographers may fay to the contrary, neither veugn nor veupoy are 
themes, but both are derived from vew to twiff, fpin, or weave : 
or from yevw to ned.’—The Greek and Latin phytiologifts * had 
little or no idea of the ‘difference between what we new call 
nerve, tendon, ligament.’ 

Letter xi. Continuation of the fame fubjec?. 

Letters x1, and xLu1. On various fubjeéts. 

gatter xiii. Singular inflances of amputated hands. 

$ 


Mis. Morton’s Beacon Hill. air 


Letters xt1v, xtv, and xitvi. Remarks on Lucan—and 
his account of Serpents. 

Letters xLvit1, and xxix. Further remarks on Lucan. 

Letters 1, L1, and irr. Remarks on the bite of vipers. 

Letter Lxx1x. On various fubjects.—Here is come chafm 
in the correfpondence of above twenty letters. 

Letters LXxx, LXxXXI, and Lxxx11. More on Homeric 
wounds. 

Letter uxxx111. On the phyfilogy of the heart. 

Letter Lxxxiv. On the circulation of the blood. 

Letter xxxxv. .On Exyptian feience 

Letter txxxvi, and lat. On the malignant ulcerous fore 
throat. | 

The great variety of matter contained in this volume has 
induced us to dwell longer on it, than its bulk feemed to require. 
The ftile is quaint and carelefs, and the diction not feldom im- 
pure. Yet, on the whole, it is a pleafant o/i0, which, we 
doubt not, will-prove agreeable to many palates. 

A.R. 


Art. xxviii. Beacon Hill, a Local Poem, Hiftoric and Deferiptive, 
Bock 1. Bofton, printed for the Author, by Manning and 
Loring. 56 pages. 4to. 1797. 

We: have been favoured with this opr, anys of a tranf- 
atlantic epic poem by a correfpondent at Bofton, from whom 
we learn. that its author is Mrs. Morton, wife of Percy Mor- 
ton, e{q.—-A very modeft apology is prefixed, expreffive of ap- 
prehentions for its fate, which, we doubt not, the apernanen 
of the public will prove to have been unfounded. ‘ Vhe poem 
is entitled Beacon-Hill : as many of the great events which form 
the fubject of the piece, originated within the view of this inte- 
refting eminence, the mind, by the natural affociation of ideas, 
will be eafily led to contemplate every fucceeding occurrence of 
the revolution.’ 

* No more the fabled aétion claims our care, 
The tales of Ilion and the Latian war, 
The length of realms by pious Godfrey trod, 
To free the city of the Saviour God; 
For thefe their poets wrought the crown of fame, 
And all was fi€tion, fave an empty name : 
Though the full blaze of epic numbers thed 
Its dazzling luftre round the ftoried dead. 
From the bright mufe the peerlefs wonder grew : 
Invention reign’d, while bluthing Truth withdrew. 
Though now no genius, with enchanting power, 
Charm the coy mufes from their claffic bower, 
To wake, with graceful art, the flumb’ring line, 
And round Columbia’s native minftrel twine . | 
X 4 @ne 
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One laurel wreath-«yet fhall her daring hand 
Sketch the bold trait, the living fcene command, 
Till patriot glory all the {rain infpire, 


* And with the ray of Truth the coldeft fancy fire : 


Then hence vain Fifiow from’ the deathlefs theme; 
And hence the-fapt bard’s viGonarydream !?- ~~ 


The principal Aterican leadefs aré detailed with character. 
iftic' deferimination, interwoven with thé events of the war, and 
with fketches of the natural afpeét and hiftory of the refpeétive 
ftates of which they ‘were natives, or refidents. 

Asa fhort fpecimen of the majiner in’ which our author exer- 
cifes her pencil, we feleé the following tketch of General Lee: 


* From glebes, by nature rich, by culture fair, 
Crown’d with thy name, majeftic Delaware, 


“Lee, fiery champion of the péeople’s right, 


Invites the war, and feeks the coming fight, 


. Difdaining fear, impatient of control, 
. Pride in his port, and paffion in his,foul. : 


From 4/bion’s.clime he drew his earhieft breath, 
And Pruffia’s field had felt his deeds of death : 
Now, in his wane of years, negleéted fame 


‘Is alk the boon hisyglorious: actions claim ; 


Stung by revenge, beneath Columbian ikies, 
He feeks that hope his native realm denies; 
Firft of a valiant band,: in war’s afray; 

To. Freedom’s Chief diretts his: furious way.’ 


'Thé few lines, by which the chara@ter of Generat Moultrie 
is’ introduced, we prefent to onr readers, for the fake of fome 
beantiful touches, which give them a character equally honora- 
ble to the poetic talents, and to the humanity of their fair au- 


thor. 


* Child of the fan, proud Carolina rife! 
And fay, what chief thy haughty land’ fupplies; 
Can‘t thou contend for freedom, while yon vale 
Pours its deep forrows on the fultry gale ! 
Thus rife, with patriot heart fupremely brave, 
Nor heed the feourge that breaks thy. fhackled flave? . 
What boots the fleecy. field, and rity mead, , 
If, ’mid their bloem, the culturing captive bleed ! 
Or what avails, that many a fumptwous dome 
To every traveller yields a generous home; 
If the rich banquet, and the. coftly cheer 
Are fann’d by fighs, and moiften’d with:a tear!’ 


We have been mere-copious in our extraéts from this piece, 
though only containing fifty-fix pages, four of which are occu- 
pied by inftructive notes, as it contains ‘the firft’ book of the 
poem, of which it prefents itfelf as‘a fpecimen; and as we are 
given to underftand, that the publication, or total fuppreffion of 
the remaining ones, will depend on the reception which this may 


mect 
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meet fromthe public. .The-verfification is accurate; )fpirited, 
and harmonious; and we think the peem, whilft. it muft be.al- 
lowed to require, fhews itfelf well worthy the re-toughes-of an 
attentive correGtion. .We nofice in it fome verbal errors,and, 
in, fome inftances, a porPlesity of idiom, and achange of tenfe, 


which occafion obfeurity,, and which confeqnently, bare an inju- 
rious effeé, on the.paffages where they occur. We thall clofe 
our account of this poem with the lines which conclude it, in 
which will be found inftances both of the harmony and fpirit 
which we have praifed, and of the-obfcurity we have.cenfured. 
‘ Thus fung the minftrel, by the theme infpie'd, 
With truth, with freedom, with ambition fired; 
What though her brow no laurel wreath difplays, 
To lure attention by the power of praife; 
‘Though the cold clime fubdue the Mufe’s flame, 
And colder bofoms blaft the hope of fame, 
Some bard, more bleft, may the high ftrain prolong} 
Till free Colambia feel the fway of fong; 
“Fill, asthe ftreams of epic mufic roll, 
Paft feenes of glory fill the patriot’s foul ; 
The tonpid heart of dull indifference charm, 
To pity waken, and to virtue warm ; 
Of deathlefs deeds the meafured meed proclaim, 
And round the hero’s twine the poet’s name, 
Who, with prophetic voice, and votive lyre, 
Breathes what. the Mufes, and che God infpire. 
In this bright. hour, when opening truth appears, 
- Ando’er the mind her ftarry {ceptre rears, 
When warring empires.own her powerful fway, 
And. rend the fetters of their youth away, 
Thou, pure inftru¢trefs of the fearching thought, 
Whofe chaftening ray the wanton nations caught, 
Thou, bleft Columbia, fhalt, with cloudlefs fame, 
Spread the mild luftre of thy temperate’ flame, 
And ftill abhorrent from the blaft retire, 
Thet-wraps the realms in’extirpating fire; 
While from its rage infulted freedom flies, 
And on thy virtues refts her wearied eyes; 
A patriot mufe the myftic. mandate bears, 
That wills the triumph of her future years, 
When, led by thee, fhe wings her rapid flight, 
And through the dark earth theds her mental light, 
From the hard bofom of the ice-clad feas, 
To the-hot forehead of the auftral breeze ; 
From where the morning wakes her infant beam, .-. 
And golden Ganges flopes his amber ftream, 
To where the Weft a crimfon robe extends, 
And o’er La Plata’s {preading mirror bends; 
Till the full ray of EQuAL FREEDOM fhine, 
And, like the fun, this genial globe entwine.’ 


ArT. 
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314 Dunlap’s Lord of Nile.—Shade of Pope. 


Art. xxix. The Lord of Nile, an Elegy. By J. Dunlap, v.v. 
4to. 12 pages. Price 1s. Lewes, Lee; London, Riving- 


tons. 1799. 

We heartily congratulate the ‘ Lord of Nile,’ that he hears 
not all the adulatory nonfenfe which is addreffed to him: he 
would elfe pay dear indeed for his vi&tory! Dr. D.’s patriotifm 
is better than his poetry: that the latter may not be condemned 
unheard, however, we fhall offer our readers a fave of his 
elegy : | 

Mina Fate fummons Nelfon forth, proud Gauls to quell, 

Who, thro’ mankind, ditraction’s bolts have hurled; - 
The hero, he! tu flay thofe fiends of hell, 
And, with their flaughter, tranquillize the world.’ 


Ex una difce omnes. 


Arr. xxx. The Shade of Alexander Pope on the Banks of 
the Thames. A fatirical Poem, with Notes, occafoned ‘chiefly, 
but not wholly, Ly the Refidence of Henry Grattan, Ex-reprefen- 
tative in Parliament for the City of Dublin, at Twickenham, 
in November, 1798. By the Author of the Purfuits of Lite- 
rature. 8vo. 86 pages. Brice 2s.6d. Becket. London. 1799. 


THE author of the Purfuits of Literature, a man 

¢ That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain ; 

One whom the mufic of his own vain tongue 

Doth ravifh, like enchanting harmony,’ pul 
again folicits audience from the Public. The prefent Poem, it 
feems, was chiefly occafioned by the refidence of Mr. Grattan 
in the village of ‘'wickenham, on the banks of the Thames, 
after what our author calls his flight from his own country. 
That the prefence of fuch a turbulent and ae fugitive in the 
facred groves of Twitnam fhould trouble the peaceful fhade of 
Pope is natural, no doubt. —Immediately on his intrufion, there- 
fore, the offended f{pirit—afks him what bufinefs he-has there ? 


<< Whence, and what art thou Grattan? Aas the fhock, 
And terror low’ring o’er the fable rock, 

Hurl’d thee sober, be with tumultuous fears, 

From Ireland’s mutter’d curfe, from Ireland’s tears?” ® 


The ¢ Shade’ is exceffively angry, and tells Mr. Grattan that, 
far from courting his praife, he defpifes it: but he fpeaks in 
harmonious numbers, and therefore our Readers fhall hear what 
he fays: P. 23. 

‘« For thee no viftos ope, no friendly glade, 
No Mufe invites thee to my facred fhade; 





* The original of this line our Readers will remember to 
have feen in Gray’s ‘ Bard :’ the word 4as, in the firlt line, feems 
to have a double nominative. 

No. 
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No airs of peace from heav’n thy prefence preet; 

Blafts from Avernus, in refpondence meet, 

Hoarfe through the leaflefs branches howl around, 

And birds of night return the obfcener found. 

‘ From thee, whate’er thy fame, I fpurn all praife ; 

My lyre ne’er anfwer’d to Rebellion’s lays: 

With other lore my purer groves refound, 

With other wreaths thefe temples once were bound; 

Nor fhall my green fepulchral laurel ftand 

By Gallick mercy, and a Marian hand. 

« Hence, and thy baffled Gallick jargon try 

On coward ilaves, in abje& tyranny:’ &c, 
~ We have felected thefe lines as being equal, if not fuperior, to 
any in the poem. * The Shade,’ after telling Mr. Grattan in other 
words that Britons ‘ never will be flaves,’ proceeds to turn fome 
of Mr. G.’s “ Addrefs to his fellow-citizens of Dublin” into 
verfe!!! (fee page 24 to 29.) This muft have been very enter- 
taining to him! ‘The monologue, however, is not interrupted 
by any impatience on the part of Mr. Grattan, and the ‘ Shade’, 
taking rather an unfair advantage of his dumb endurance, abufes 
him abominably for his democratic principles, and bids him 
about his bufinefs. Loth, however, to lofe fo good an rtu- 
nity of venting his long-accumulated fpleen, he a in- 
form Mr. Grattan (as being a ftranger perhaps) that Great Bri- 
tain has a number of poets, philofophers, dramatifts, &c. &c. 
who are debauching the morals of his majefty’s liege fubjets : 
he hints to him that Dr. Darwin writes luicious thie ; that we 
have no original dramatic writers, for “ the modern ultimatum is, 
““ tranflate.” Now, fays he, thefe tranflations from the German 
ought to be fcouted, for the morals of the German theatre are 
bad, and the politics not a bit better : 


No virtue fhines, but in the peafant’s mien, 
No vice, but in patrician robes, is feen. 


Thefe dramas mutt of courfe tend to downright jacobinifm. 

The Shade alfo gives Mr. Grattan an interefting account, for 
he becomes very familiar and communicative at laft, of the 
amours of Mr. and Mrs.Godwin; and refers him, in his notes, 
which are moft numerous and bulky, to the Purfuits of Litera- 
ture, “for the expofition and expofure of philofopher William.” 
At laft he grows tired and out of breath; fo after having 
binted that he does not think Buonaparte will return from Egypt 
alive, he makes his exit, and leaves the fugitive intruder—where 
he found him. 


«<I go: my Country’s fate no more I mourn; 
And pleas’d revifit my auguft fojourn.” 
A tranflation is added of the paflages which are cited in the 


preface and notes to the poem: this was not unneceflary, for the 
author has been, as Mafter Moth fays, “ at a great feaft of lan- 
guages, and ftolen the fcraps.” 
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316 _. Dloyd’s Lines figgefled by the Faft. 


Art. xxx. Lines figgefitd by the Paft, appointed on Wed- 
nefday, Feb. 27,1 ety Charles Lied author of Edmund 
Oliver, &c. 4to. Price 1s. Birmingham, Piercy. Lon- 
don, Hurft, m3 Ez 
A new {ect appears to be fpringing up amidft the wilder- 

nefs of wild theories, a fantaftic mixture of myfticifm, quakerifm 

and fanatic philofophy, decorated with poetic imagery, dogmatif- 
ing under the fpecious’ garb of humility, abuftng in the {pirit of 
mecknefs, and delivering’ its oracles with whimfical folemnity. 

The obfolete do&trines of paffive obedience and the divine right 

of governments are here brought forward, tricked in a. form 

& (6 fair and plaufible”—recommending themfelves under the im- 

pofing garb‘of optimifm, afluming the winning air of faint-like 

refienation, of acquiefcence im the good and evil which “ God 


Oo ; ° 
has joined‘in myftie co-exiftence.” 

The duties of man (active, rational man) are held forth to 
be patience in privation, fubmiffion to injury and injuftice,.a tame 
bowing of the neck to the yoke of the oppreffor, and to him 
who has-finitten the right cheek turning the left alfo. Modern 
philofophy, the eant phrafe for principles as antient as the reafon 
of maij, is moft' formidably attacked, not with found argu- 
ment, but vilé names and terms of reproach—“ The fpirit of in- 
fubordination, jacobinifm, atheifin, &c. &c,” A heinous charge 
is-alie brougtic again it; namely, “* That itis always feeking 
to unite wifdom and happineis, the full perfeQion of body and the 
full perfection of mind,” in contradiction to the decrees that con- 
demw poor human nature t6 grope in perpetual darknefs and 
wallow in ineurable depravity. The extravagant conjectures 
(delivered by the advocates of this fyftem merely as hypothefes) 
air-built ftructures, lightly potfed and ‘lightly’ overthrown, are, 
to biand the exercife of thofe powers which alone raife man 
above the brute, certcatured and: defcanted upon in monkifh 
{trains-—ite abiurdities of one-theory arranged in oppofition' to 
the abfurdities of another. Had our forefathers, had all human 
beings aéted upon the pailive principles of thefe modern /atnts, 
where fhould we have been at this moment, what would have 
become of the imptovements of ages, what of chrifiianity. itfelf, 
an innovation upon the Jewifh fyitem, and the engine by which 
{o many revolutions have been ettected? «= - 

Yet, fays this. youthful. and unlogical declaimer—‘ we 
myft have variety, and without the external fhiftings of good 
and evil, while. we remain with our prefent natures, we fhould 
be more milerable than we are at prefent.’ What are thefe 
© external fhiftings,’ what is this ‘ variety’, but innovation and re- 
volution in opinion and in conduct? It is well faid, by an acute 
French philofopher, that the principles of but few men involve 
any confequences. If man, as Mr. L. defines him, bé £a crea- 
ture of habits forced’ upon him,’ can the forms of legiflation, 
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forms frem which the greater number of thefe habits are ua- 
queftionably derived, be a matter of indifference? 

We have defcanted longer upon this whimfical, heterogeneous 
production than its fize or importance merited; notions, fo mas 
nifeitly abfurd, contradi@tory and obfcure, fo adverfe to the na- 
ture of man, to the fpirit oF an Englifhman, and the good fenfe 
of an enlightened age, are not likely to make many profelytes, 
but muft ioon be cait ‘ to the cats and to the moles ;’—yet, amidft 
his my/fic dreamings, we think we can difcover in our young 
preacher talents and pure intentions, which, when ripened by 
experience and reflection, may yield fruits lefs crude. 

The tenor of this wildly metaphyfical poem again/t .metaphyficsy 
is, as far as we can underitand, for it is in many parts fublimely 
unintelligible, to exhort the nation co humiliation and repentance, 
to abandon every idea of political reformation, to fubmit .in all 
things to the powers that be, to join ia thank{giving for their. 
innumerable bleffings, and for the beft of all. poffible adminil- 
trations, 


Art.xxxu. Das Kind der Liebe ein Schaufpiel in fiinf Akten, von 
Augufi. van Kotzebue. LEinzige achte Aujgabe. Leipzig. 1791. 

Art. xxx. The Natural Son ;,a Play, in Five Ads, by Anguflus 
Von Kotzebue, Poet Laureat and Direticr of the Imperial Theatre’ 
at Vienna, being the Original of Lovers’ Vows. "Tranflated: 
from the German by Anne Piumptre, (Author of ‘the 
Reétor’s Son, Antoinette, &c.) who has prefixed 4 Prefuce, 
explaining the Alterations in the Reprefentation; and A Life of 
Kotzebue. Price 2s.6d. Phillips. 1798. 


Art. xxx1v. Lovers’ Vows ; or, The (hild of Live, Sc. with a, 
brief Biography of the Author, By Stephen Porter. 8vo. 
tit pages. Price 2s. Parfons. 1798. 


Art. xxxv. Lovers’ Vaws; a Play, in Five A&s, performing at 
the Theatre Reygl, Covent Garden. from the German of 
Kztzebue. By Mrs. Inchbald. 7th Edit. 8vo. go pages,, 
Price 2s. Robinfons, 1798. 


‘Tuoucas character and fentiment are thofe departments of 
the drama, in which talent is principally ditplayed, yet it is: 
from the incidents chietly that it attradts and enfures intereft 
and fuccefs. No dramatic writer feems more aware of this 
truth than Ketzebue ; nor has he ever more happily availed: 
himfelf of it than in the play before us. ‘Lhe * ae Son’ 
is Frederick, a young foldier, impetuous, generous, and brave. 
Returning to his native village, he meets his mother begging in 
the public read ; and the object of his. vifit inftantly. leads to 
the relation of her biftory: he learns, for the firft time, that 
he is the natural fon of a nobleman whofe feat is in the neigh- 
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bourhood.’ ‘The mother is, in appearance, dying for wan 
of nourifhment, and Frederick begs on the road for relief. 
Not procuring tmmediate affiftance, in the agony of apprehen- 
fion he attempts to rob a fporifman: feiled, however, and 
brought as a criminal before the perfon he had attacked, he 
in mitigation of his crime, relates h:s own tale of diftrefs, and 
the fufferings of his mother through the cruel negleé of her 
feducer, and concludes a pathetic and awful denunciation 
againft the prime author of their mifery with ‘ Thou art the 
man.’ The father, who had long been repenting, in fecret, 
his early offence, acknowledges his fon in an ecitacy of joy, 
and after a well-defcribed itruggle between his pride and 
his affe€tion, makes a juft retribution by marrying Wilhelmina. 
‘Fhe tender fympathy which fuciv incidents, artfully developed, 
cannot but excite, is happily relieved by the fprightly and 
comic dialogue between a Gilani petit-maitre, lord of the 
bedchamber, an. exquifitely drawn character, the Baron him- 
feif, a man of honour, . integrity, and fenfibility, and his 
amiable and interefting daughter by a deceafed wife. 

Of the rival tranflations we are forry that we cannot fpeak 
in terms of great refpeét; but Mifs Piumptre’s is decidedly 
the beft, for it is at leait correct, and, though without elegance 
or fpirit, has preferved the colloquial freedom of the comic 
dialogue. Mr. Porter has frequently altered, without im- 
proving, the original ; fometimes, we believe, through the 
dangerous ambition of writing better than his author, and 
fometimes from his ignorance of the language he was tranflat- 
ing. From the citation of one or two grofs: inftances of mif- 
tranflation, we fhall have credit for this’ general judgment.— 
* Sie reiifen Wunden wieder auf die [hr Anblick kaum geher/t 
hat’ is rendered—* You irritate a wound, my lady, which is 
juft galled by the fight of you.’ When Amelia takes provifions 
to Frederick, he exclaims ‘ Gott fey Dank noch verdien ichs 
dafs eine edle fecle fich meiner annimmt’ * Thank God that 
} ftiJl merit the folicitude of one noble foul.’ This natural 
fentiment is, in Mr. Porter’s tranflation, converted into abfurd 
arrogance. ‘ Thank heaven I ftill deferve the approbation 
af every virtuous mind.’ 

Pathetic fcenes depend fo. much for their influence upon the 
intereft previoufly excited, that we fhall content ourfelves 
with one of the lighter paflages from Mifs P.’s verfion. P. 24. 


* SCENE V. Enter CounT won der MULDE. 
* Count. Ah, bon jour, mon colonel !—~Dear young lady, I kifs your 
hand. (Amelia curtfies.) 
‘ Baron. Good morrow ! good morrow! Why, count, it is almoft 
noon. In the country one is uled to rife earlier. 
© Count. Pardonyex, mon colonel !—I{ have been ever fince fiz 
o’clock ; but my bomme de chambre has been guilty of a detif, 
9 which 
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which has quite driven me to defpair—a lofs which pour le moment 
cannot be repaired. 

* Baron. Aye! aye! I am forry indeed for that. (Amelia offers 
dim tea.) 

‘ Count. (taking it.) 1am your moft humble flave! Is it Hebe 
herfelf, or Venus in /a place of Hebe? (Amelia looks at him far- 
caftically.) 

‘ Baron. (rather peevifbly) Neither Venus, nor Hebe, but Amelia 
Wildenhain with your permifiion. But may I be informed of your 
lofs ? 

‘ Count. Oh, my God! help me to banish the trie remembrance, 


I am exvelopé in a maze of perplexities. Iam afraid I muft even be 


obliged to write a letter. upon the occafion. 

* Baron. What? Is the misfortune really fo great? 

* Count. (fipping his tea) ’Tis abfolute nectar, moft divine young 
lady! but could it be otherwife from your fair hands? 

‘ Baron. Indeed this ne¢tar was fold to me for plain congou tea. 

‘ Amelia, Bot, my good count, you do not tell us what you 
have loft? ) 

* Baron. (afide) His underftanding !|— 

‘ Count. You command—your flave obeys, But in doing this 
you tear open wounds, which even the fight of you had fcarcely 
healed. My homme de chambre—the vaut-rien!—Oh the man is a 
mauvais fujet, As he was packing up my things the day before 
yefterday, I faid to him, ** Henri,” faid I, ‘* Yonder on that 
window ftands a little pot of pommad:.”” You underftand me, moft 
charming lady, I faid to him moft emphatically, ‘ forget it not 
upon any confideration, let it be packed up.” Irepeated it three 


‘ times, nay, I believe, four times—‘*‘ You know, Henri,’ I faid, 


«« that [am undone without this pommade”—for you will underftand, 
madam, they cannot make pommade here in Germany, they know 
not how to give it Podeur—it is incomparable. I can aflure you, 
madam, it comes tout droit from Paris, the author is parfumeur du 
Roi. More than once, when I have been dejour® at her highnefs 
the princefs Adelaide, fhe has afked, where I could get my pommade, 
** for Count,” the faid, ** the whole chambre is parfumé when you 
are with me dejour. Now only imagine, moft charming lady; et 
‘vous mon colonel, the fellow totally forgot the pommade, there it ftands 
apon the window ftill, as I am a true cavalier. 

* Amelia. (fmiling) Dreadful indeed ! 

* Baron. Unlefs the mice fhould have feafted upon it. 

* Count. Et voila encore, mon colonel, another raifon which drives 
me to defperation. Would you believe it, this fellow, this Henri, 
has been thirty years in our fervice! For thirty years has he been 
provided in our family with every thing for which a man of his 
extraction can have occafion, and what does he now in return?— 
forgets my pommade—leayes it ftanding on the window—as I ama 
wrai cavalier, O Ciel! and the German mice will perhaps gorman- 





* < Dejour figaifies the cuftom which prevailed in France, of 
fadies being attended by gentlemen at their toilets.’ hve. | 
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dize upon the moft delicate parfum that all France can produce. 
But it was impoflible to reftrain mon indignation; 1 imftantly dif- 
charged him. 

‘ Baron. (throwing himfelf back.) A fervant who had lived with 
you thirty years! 

* Count. Oh. be not yneafy ! I have another sm petto—an excellent 
fervant,indeed ! he dreffes hair like a deity. 

« Amelia. And poor Henrimutt be turned away for fuch a trifle’! 

‘ Couat. What fay you, charming lady? a-Bagatelle ? 

‘ Amelia. Deprive a poor man of his bread! 

* Count. My God, how can I do lefs? Has he not deprived me 
of my pommade ? 

‘ Amelia. May I not plead for him? 

* Count. Your fentiments tranfport me ; but your goodnefs thutt 
not be aufé. The man has quantité of children, who, in the courfe 
of time, when they arearrived at an age mur, will be able to-maintain 
their blockhead of a father. 

.* Amelia. And sas he a family too? Oh, omapen you moft ear- 
neftly, count, not to difcharge him! 

“ Count. Vous etes aimable, divine creature!—srés simable1—~ 
You command, your flave obeys. Hexri thall come-and kifs the 
fkirt of your garment. 

‘ Baron. (afide, rubbing bis hands impatiently) No! that is-not to 
be borne!—away with the coxcomb! (to the Count) What fay- you, 
Count, to taking an hour’s fhooting before dinner? 

© Gount. (hiffing the ends of his fingers) Bravo! mon colonel ! a char- 
mant thought! d accept the party with pleafure. Madame, you 
will then havé a fight of my elegant fhooting-drefs. You wilt 
find it in the very neweft tafte. -I had it made- on purpofe 
cette occafion. And my gun, monfieur le Colonel, the ftock is fet with 
mother-of-pearl, you never faw any thing fnithed with fuperior gout; 
my arms are-carved upon it. 

* Baron. (drily) Can you fhoot? 

* Count. I-never was out a fhooting -but once-in my life, and 
J cannot fay then that I had the forcune-to attraper any thing. 

* Baron. My gun is but an old and dutl-looking one to be fure— 
but it brings down every bird at which ’tis'‘aim’d. 
© Enter a Servant. The paftor attends, fir. Bich 4 

‘ Baron. Well then haften, ‘Count, and put on your elegant 
fhooting-drefs, I will be with you quickly. 

« Count. Ifly. My deareft lady, it is wn facrifice-due to your 
father, thus to tear myfelf away for a while from his aimadle 
daughter. . (Exit. 

Mrs. Inchbald has introduced her play, which flre formed 
from’ 4 literal tranflutioh, ‘by 2 preface written in the ‘fluth’ of 
fuccefs, on which we feel it incumbent'to make a few remarks, 
She this begins, 

PREP. p. 1.—° It would appear Tike affe€tation to offer an apo- 
logy for any fcenes or paffages omitted or added, in this play, 
thffereut:from the original ::\its veception has given me confidencé to 
fappote what I have doneviseigh 3 for Kowcbad's **Chikl of Love” 

in 
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in Germany, was never more attra¢live than ‘* Lovers’ Vows” has 


been in England.’ 
If Mrs. 1. mean hereon to ground the literary or critical merit 


of her alterations, we ferioufly proteit againit her argument. On 
the contrary, the retrofped&t of a few years juftifies our confident 
affertion, that fuccefs in reprefentation is no proof, and 
fcarcely a prefumption, of real excellence. It is enough to 
recolle& that tragedy, though fupported by admirable talent, 
languifhes in negleét; and that farcical buffoonery at one 
houfe, and pantomimic fplendor at the other, have been of late 
almoft the only fuccefsful candidates for applaufe. Lovers’ Vows 
has not been more’ popular than the Caffle Specire, and both 
mu(ft fubmit to the more attractive charins of Biue Beard. 
Mrs. I. then fays fhe could difclofe the motives why fhe did 
this, or omitted that, and terminatés the catalogne with ‘* and 
why, in no one inftance, I would fuffer my refpect for Kot- 
zebue to interfere with my profound refpect for the judgment 
of a Britith audience.’ Our readers will fmile at this flagrant 
inftance of feif-impofing fophiitry, and, perhaps, be inclined 
to fubftitute in place of the deference which the author pro- 
feffes for the ‘* judgment of a Britith audience,’ her profound 
refpe@ for her own Fudgment:—We are forry, moreover, to 
add that, on the prefent occafion, this has fhewn itfelf deficient 
to an extent, which furprifes us in the author of ‘ Nature and 
Art,’ and the ¢ Child of Nature.” On the changes in the 
characters of the Count and Amelia we affent to the fenfible 
ftrictures of Mifs P. Mrs. I. urges, however, in obje€tion 
to the original Amelia, ‘ the forward and unequivocal manner 
in which fhe announces her affection to her lover.’ Now it 
appears to us, that all the beauty and effect of the portrait is 
dependent on this happy trait. Kotzebue’s Amelia is fimple, 
artlefs, frank, and ignorant ; 
« She fears no danger, for fhe knows no fin.’ 


Her avowal of her affection is the teft of her purity. But 
Mrs. I., by making Aer Amelia hefitate, and after having 
broadly avowed her affetion, blufh and declare the was ‘ afraid 
fhe had fpoken too plain,’ degrades her to the vulgar and in- 
fipid reprefentation of a forward, amorous girl, who ‘ fees her 
nakednefs and is afhamed.’ We regret, too, the omiffion of 
many of the happieft, tendereft, and moft charaéteriftic fen- 
timents and aétions. For inftance, Frederick fighting with 


his companions, becaufe of their {neers againft his mother; his . 


feifing the {tone to break the landlord’s door, and dropping 
it hattily when he fees her fainting ; the crooked dollar which 
Wilhelmina’s mother throws after her; the fine fatire with 


‘which Frederick enumerates the money given-him, particularly 


that by the fentimental lady ; the tumultuous joy evinced by the 
VOL. I. -y Baron, 
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| Baron, and his faddenly calling the fervants to witnefs hisvac- 
‘knowledgment of. his fon; and the! fcene where he relates the 
difcovery to the Count, and. difimiffes him. fo auch in cba- 
ractet. But there are fome important omiffions, for which we 
. are con{trained ‘to acquit Mrs. 15 for, ftrangely as it may, 
f und, it is yet true, that in the revolution of manners .and. 
th opinions, the penfioner and fervant of the Emperor of Germany 
a *has at Vienna given a currency to opinions which, from their dle- 
' ‘rality, and the difeafed fen {ibility foartfully excited im the public 
bis ee ‘mind ‘here on fubjects of moral inveftigation, would, if. they 
{ ‘had pafled the fiat of the legal cenfor, haye probably endangered 
Al the fuccefs of the piece? We allow the neceffity of. fome 
hal adaptation to the Englith ftage; but, »material as the changes 
) 4 care, it furely did not become Mrs. I, to infinuate ithat. her 
f: drama alone would be approved ‘by the enlightened reader, and 
F + to obferve in contraft that ‘the dull admirer. of mere» verbal 
i tranflation, it would be vain to éndéavoar to infpise with tatte 
“by inftrucien,’ We willingly rifk the charge -of ‘dullnefs. by 
i ~ preferring: Mifs P.’s literal tranflation. to: Mrs. -1.’s liberal 
Pe  verfion—itripped, as it is, of the greateft beauties, ete in 
° character and fentiment—thongh we.allow: that it has the ad- 
wantage : of ‘a more eafy and fluent ftyle ; of which the fhort 
vextract which we thall fubjoin isa {pecimen. But forthe 
seater to form ari eftimate of its merits, as a tranflation from 
> Kotzebue, it would be necellary for-him. to examine, not 
‘only a fingle feene; but the whole ef the piece in comparifon 
1 with the original. We copy the fcene between. Frederick.and 
’ the Baron, after the former had difcovered the lattes to be his 
father. P. 78. 
© Baron. (hanghtily to Fred rick) I hooey) young man, you: plead 
your mother’s wants in excufe for an a@ of defperation: but, powerful 


as this plea: might be in palliation of a fault, it cannot extenuate a 
crime like yours. 

| © Frederick. 1 havea plea for my condaé even more powerful than 
a mother’s ‘wants. 

© Baron. What’s that? 

© Frederick. My father’s cruelty: 

« Baron. Yow have a father then? 

* Frederick. 1 have, and -@ rich ponrtlena-4 one. that’s reputed 
Virtuous, and honourable. A great man, poffefiing eftates and pa- 
tronage in abundance ;..much efteemed at court, and beloved by his 
tenants ; ; kind, benevolent, honeft,, generous— : 

‘« Baren. And with all thofe great qualities, abandons you? 

* Frederick. He does, with all the qualities I mention. 

* Baron. Your father may do right; a diffipated, defperate youth, 
my whom kindnefs, catinot‘draw from vicious habits, feverity: may. ’ 
£ * Frederick. You ate\miftaken—My- father does not difcard. eu for 
| ‘ my vieesTie does not-know me—has never feen me—He abandoned 
me, even before I was bors. 7, 
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© Baron. Whatdo.you fay? : . 

‘ Frederick. ‘Thestears, of, my mother are all that I inherit. from 
my father. »Never.has\he protected or, fupported me—never pro- 
tected her. 

‘ Baran. Why don’t you apply to his relations ? 

‘ Frederick. They difown me, too—I am, they fay, related to 
no one—All the world difclaim me, except my mother—and there 

again,‘ I have to thank my father. 

‘: Baron. How fo? 

‘Frederick. Becaule I am an illegitimate fon.—My feduced mother 
thas brought. me up in patient.mifery. Induftry enabled her to give 
yme an education ; but the days of my youth commenced with, hard- 
Ship, forrow, and danger.—My companions lived happy around me, 

and had a pleafing profpeé in view, while bread. and water only 
were.my food,.and no hopes jgined,to fweeten.it. But my father 
. felt not that! . 

* Baron. (to himflf) He touches my, heart. 

* Frederick. After five years’ abfence from my mother, I returned 
this very day, and’ found her dying in the ftreets for want—Not 

even a hnt to fhelter her, ora pallet of ftraw—But my father, he 
«feels: not that! He lives in a palace, fleeps on the fofteft. down, 

enjoys all the luxuries. of the. great; and, when he-dies, a funegal 
- fermon will praife his great benevolence, his Chriftian charinies. 

© Baron. (greatly agitated.) »What is your father’s name ? 

*' Frederick, —tHe took advantage of an innocent. young woman, 
_ gained, her, affection by. flattery, and falfe, promifes; gave life to 
; se STIs being, who was onthe point of murdering his 
father. 

‘ Baron, (/ouddering) Who is he? 

* Frederick. Baron Wildenhaim. (The Baron’s emotion exprefes-the 
fenfe of amazement, guilt, foame, and horror.) 

« Frederick. In ths hopfe did you rob my mother of her honour ; 
and in this houfe I am a facrifice for the crime. I am your prifoner 
—1 will not be -free—-I am a robber—I give myfelf.up.—You all 
deliver me into’ the hands of juftice~You fhall accompany me, to 
the {pot of public execution. » You fhall hear in vain the chaplain’s 

- onfoiation:iand injunctions. | You fhall find how I, in. defpair, 
will,, tothe da moment, call for retribution on my father. 

‘. Baron. Stop! be, pacified— 

‘« Frederick.—And when you. turn your head from my extended 
carfe, you will behold my, weeping mother—Need I paint how her 
eyes will greet you? ; ( 

‘ Baron. Delit—-barbarian, favage; ftop ! 

‘ Eater Anhalt alarmed, 

Anhalt. What.do 1 hear? What is this? Young man, I hope 

you have not made a fecond attempt. ; 
| ‘ Frederick. Yes; I, have done what it was your place to do. 
“ Thave made a finnertremble. (points to the Baron, and exit.)’ 


_ Of the new. matter introduced in Mrs. 1.’s play, the character 
of the thiming bytler alone deferves approbation. » 
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Art. xxxvi. Saint Fulien. In two Volumes. From the Ger- 
man of Auguftin La Fontaine. With additional Notes, hiftorical 
and explanatory. 12mo. Price 6s. Lane. 1799. 


Tre prefent production, though undoubtedly fuperior to 
the common clafs of novels, is of unequal merit. ‘The firft 
volume contains fome interefting domettic pi€tures, but the 
fentiment which chara‘terizes it, is not fufficiently touching 
and natural, and fometimes degenerates into affe€tation: the 
author, when he fhould make his readers feel, feems to be fearch- 
ing for prettinefles of expreflion, exercifing his head rather than 
trufting to his heart; a quaintnefs of manner, alfo, occafionally 
mingling with his defcriptions, gives even to his moft pathetic 
fcenes an air of burlefque. 

Soine of the characters, though a little overcharged, are con- 
ceived and fketched with f{pirit; that of Bordes (the lover of 
Anna, Saint Julien’s eldeft daughter,) devoting his life and 
powers to the fervice of humanity, and of the young and 
courageous Adelaide, fuftaining the fortitude of her family, and 
braving for their relief every danger, are particularly interefting, 
and take a {trong hold on the imagination. 

‘The fecond volume appeared to us yet more artificial than the 
firft; the cataftrophe is forced and unfatisfaCtory—there are too 
many refurreélions : the paflion of Saint Julien’s fon for his fifter, 
whom the lapfe of a few years prevented him from recognizing, 
is a grofs violation cf probability. The author, writing in the 
character of a French emigrant, driven by the revolution, with 
his family, from their native land, of courfe repeats the tale 
of murders, maflacres, and profcriptions, which has been fo 
often founded in-the ears of Europe, and at which humanity 
fickens. Far be it from us to palliate the enormities which 
have difgraced the caufe of political reformation, but why muft 
we dwell perpetually on the dark fide of the picture, why keep 
alive the fpirit of antmofity and vengeance? The tendency of 
ali party-{pirit, whether political or theological, is ever to ex- 
tinguifh, for the time, the gentler charities of our nature. 

In great political changes great evils are neceffarily involved, 
the foundations of fociety are broken up, the paffions fet at large, 
and all in a flate of excitation. Yet in the late period of mora! 
fermentation, by which a neighbouring ftate has been agitated, 
amidit thofe great events and grand difplays of power, have there 
been no fublime exertions, no tagnanimous facrifices, on which 
the eye of benevolence might dwell enraptured, which the 
pencil of the artift might contecrate toimmortality? To elevate 
the mind, to warm the heart, to ennoble the fentiments, be the 
favorite tafk. of genius! 

Many inftances of incorrectnefs occur in thefe volumes, which 
appear to have been carelefsly tranflated and printed. The fol- 
lowing remarks on education are not without humour: 


Vol. 
1 
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Vol. 1. Pp. 103.—* During my wife’s pregnancy, I had indeed 
compofed a complete plan off education; Sut had fcarcely been able 
to read to her one half of the’ introdu€tion, which treated of the per- 
feétibility of human nature, before the plan was laid by. To fay the 
truth, the execution of it would not have been very eafy; it would 
have required a continued attention, of which neither my wife nor I 
were capable ; it was calculated for charaéters which were not our's ; 
and we moft have had fervants fuch as the whole of France could not 
furnifth.—For all that, it was an excellent one; and, if we had been 
able to execute it, #no ftrange event had counteracted its effects, 
if Anna had not formed a connection with Louifa; or, in fhort, if it 
had been praéticable, our children would have been forced to become 
the nobleit patterns of perfection.’ 

We are icmpted alfo to give a fhort fcene between a minifter 
of ftate and a veteran petitioner for a reward of his fervices, 
which appears to be a copy from the life. 

p. 18:.—* The brave, but unfortunate Guindeniere, ready to de- 
fpair, had the boldnefs to paint the miferable ftate of himfelf and 
family. 

«« T pity you, Captain,” anfwered the Minifter, “ but really you 
muft wait a little longer.” 

<< Wait!” replied he, bitterly, ‘* doubtlefs I can wait till my 
little ones die for food—till pride and luxury find time to fnatch us 
all from defpair and death.” 

“« Sir, you fpeak indignantly 
from head to foot. ’ 

«« I fpeak nothing but the truth. You have promifed fo often 
not to forget me, that I cannot doubt your word; but my wife—my 
children ” 

«« And why have you encumbered yourfelf with a family?” in- 
terrupted the Minifter, with farcaftic impatience. 

«* Why? becaufe lam a man; becaufe this bofom contains. heart; 
becaufe this heart was made to love; becaufe the wounds I had re- 
ceived, in fighting for my country, ought to have procured myielf 
and my progeny fubfiftence, comfort, fplendour—but neither want 
nor infamy. When I was commanded to march to the enemy, I did 
not fay, ‘ Wait a little longer !’—Wait a little longer, is only a reply 
to vice, when it allures to the violence of intemperate pur/uits,’’ 

«.The Minifter blufhed; he had an opera dancer for his miftrefs. 
The unfortunate Captain, who was ignorant of the circumitance, had 
no fufpicion of the feverity of his anfwer; but the next day the porter 
refufed to admit him any more. 





” faid the Minifter, eyeing him 





Art. xxxvui. The Natural Son;a Novel, in two Vols. tranf- 
lated from the French of M. Diderot, Author of the Nun, ‘James 
the Fatalif, &c. 8vo. Price 7s. Longman. 1799. 


We are by no means of opinion that a tranflator fhould take 
the liberty of altering the fentiments or changi:.g the plan of 
the original writer. “A work in fuch cafes becomes rather a 
literary theft than a tranflation: we lofe fight of the author ; 
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426 Mifs Hays's Vidtint of Prejudice. 
we have no means of judging Kim’; our’ attention becomes patn- 
ful for it knows not where to reft. Such a compofition is like’ 
the mixturé of hiftory and fable, or the introduction of new 
figures isito the picture of an antient mafter.—Our underftand- 
ing is confufed by it, it difgufts our feelings and embarrafles the 
exercife of our tafte. | 
We mutt alfo differ from the writer of the prefent produe- 

tion (we cannot call it a tranflation) refpeéting, the tendency of a 
work being determined by its cataftrophe: the tendency is difs 
tinct from the moral: the latter may be irreproachable, and’ the 
former moft pernicious.. The pa/ions that are excited’ in the 
progrefs of a work determine it’s tendency: thofe paffions the 
mortal, or réprefentation of the confequences produced by them, 
which are gentrally adventitious, may be very infuficient to al- 
Jay. On the prefent occafion, the morality of the tranflater ap- 

ears to be overftrained ; no proportion is preferved becween the 
“ult and the punifhiment. “Pwo amiable and virtuous ‘young 
perfons, of different fexes, conceive an affection ior cach other at 
once natural, innocent and laudable. They are placed in cir 
cumftances that render the progrefs and indul gence of their tender- 
nefs unavoidable; amidit the delirium of their mutual endear- 
ments a difcovery is made that they are related to each other b 
the ties of blood, twin brother and fifter, the offspring of an ille- 
gal conneétion. In the tranfports of remorfe and grief for an 
involuntary error, they impofe on themfelvcs the moit rigorous 
Jaws, and adhere to thefe Inws in a fituation that rendets their 
felf-denial truly magnanimous. But not content with this ex- 
piation; this heroic facrifice, the tranflator, in his zeal for the fup- 
pert of what he fufpecls may be prejudice, conceives that “a 
rime ignorantly committed” —if indeed there be fuch a crime— 
demands, for the moral of the tale, exemplary puni/bment. Thee 
innocent victims to the indilcretion of their parents are, therefore, 
after being dragged through the priton of the Inquifition, con- 
figned to the moft crue] fate—the fifter finifhing her days in an 
hofpital, a wretched lunatic; the brother itmbreifg his hands iA 
his own blood. A morality fo barbarous, that mocks humanity, 
chills our blood; we fhudder as we queftion its origin. In many 
ey of the Work, Gn which tle tranflator has not laid his merci- 
efs hands, there is great delicacy, tendernefs, and pathos. Dide- 
rot is an author of talent, and the French excel in the delinea- 
tion of fentiment. In point of ftyle and manner, the produc- 
tion before us attaches no difcredit to the writer. 


Arr. xxxviit. The Victim of Prejudice. Intwo vols. By Mary 
Hays, Authorof Eimma Courtney. 8vo. Price 6s. John- 
fon. , 
THERE is fcarcely any clafs of books, to which the queftion 

‘cui bono? is more applicable, than that of novels; for, whatever 

inference 
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inference we may be ‘inclined to dedtice from it, nothing is 
fiote certain than that theres no {pecies of compofition which 
attaches to itfelf a more genera! influence, or is produlive of ‘a 
ftronger impreffion:—and our prefint author evidently courts, 
rather than evades, the: inquiry, in the work before us. . The 
preface, after complaining of the abufive. mifreprefentation 
which her former novel. (Einma Courtney) had foffered,, thug 
itates the — which-has aétuated. her in. writing the prefens 
one: — 
© Left dullnefs and matignity fhould again n wreft my purpofe, it may 
be neceflary to-premife that, in delineating, in the following pages, the 
mifchiets which have enfued from the too-great ftrefs laid on the repulas 
titn for chaftity in-women, no difrefpett is intended to this moft impor- 
tant branch of temperance ; the cement, the fupport and the bond of 
focial virtue >’ it is the means only, which are afed to enfure it, that B 
prefume to callin queftien.’ ~ t 
For'the exhibition of thefe means, we are prefented vith the 
fimple hiftory of a female orphan, who, edueated under: the 
parental eye of a prudent and affectionate guardian, and attachedy 
by ‘the links of a tender ‘and reciprocal paffion, toa youth ef im- 
Sawa but anmable' difpofitions, is, at an early period of life, 
evered from both thefe connexions by the death of the former, 
atid the feparation and temporary neglect of the latter—and caft 
forth upon the world, poor, unfriended, and unknown. In 
this ‘fituation fhe is betrayed into the power, and afterwards ex 
ofed to the violation, of a man of fortune and title; who had 
foci perfecuted:her with his odieus addreffes.  - In indignation 
_ and anguifh the flees from his houfe, and in this ftate of dif- 
traction meets, accétlentally, with her former lover. An ex- 
planation takes place, in-which he difcovers himfelf to be mar- 
fied to'ancthér,—in which, notwith{tanding her confeffion of what 
fhe had fuffered, all his paffion for her revives,—and in which fhe 
betrays gteat and interefting heroifm in rejecting his fupplica- 
tions’ for her encotiragement of it. - Tearing herfelf from his 
fociety,;' and immerging into voluntary obfcurity, the finds her- 
felt fucceflively baffled by the blind and malignant’ prejudices of 
fociety, in all her repeated attempts to acquire, by honeft means, 
an independent fubfiftence. From this depth of diftrefs, * aban- 
doned to all the accumulated-evils of indigence and infamy,’ the 
is raifed, for a time,’ by the grateful benevolence of an old do- 
meftic. The death of this friend leaves her again the vidtim of 
rfecution.. Rendered defperate by the horrors of a dungeon, 
fheis on the point of putting a period té her own exiftence, when 
her agony once more experiences a fhort refpite in the recovery 
of two long-loft friends. This circumftance affords but a mo- 
mentary interruption to her mifery: they die; and the is again 
plunged into a dark and interminable defpair. 
P. 230.—* My days curtailed: in their prime, I perceive, without 
terror or regret; while the current of. = blood onger. the oven of 
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‘ Almighty Nature, myfterious are thy decrees!—The vigoroug 

omife of my youth has failed. ‘The victim of a barbarous prejudice, 
Fociety has caft me out from its bofom. The fenfibilities of my heart 
have been turned to bitternefs, the powers of my mind wafted, my pro- 
jeGs rendered abortive, my virtues and my fufferings alike unrewarded, 
I have lived invain; unlefs the ftory of my forrows fhonld kindle in the 
heart of man, in behalf of my oppreffed fex, the facred claims of huma- 
nity and juftice. From the fate of my wretched mother, (in which, 
alas! my own has been involved,) let him learn that, while, the flave 
of fenfuality, inconfittent as afluming, he pours, by Ais condud, contempt 
upon chaltity, in vain will he impofe on woman barbarous penalties, or 
feek to multiply reftri¢tions; bis feductions and example, yet more pow- 
erful, will defeat his precepts, of which hypocri/y, not virtue, is the ge- 
nuine fruit, Ignorance and defpotifm, combating frailty with cruelty, 
may go on to propofe partia/ reform in one invariable, melancholy round ; 
reafon derides the weak e‘fort; while the fabric of fuperitition and crime, 
extending its broad bafe, mocks the toil of the vifionary projector.’ 

Such are the outlines ef this ftory, which is certainly pathetic 
and inftructive ; but whichis, neverthelefs, on feveral accounts, 
obvious to cenfure. The leading merits which we look for in a 
ftory whofe conftruétion is thus fimple, are accurate delineas 
tion of character, and confiftency and uniformity of defign. In 
both ihefe refpe€ts, and particularly in the latter, we think the 
work before us defective; and the author, by rejecting that ftale 
artifice, by which the want of them is ufually attempted to be 
concealed—intricacy of plot, has given a prominency to thefe 
defe€ls, which forcibly attracts our notice of them. 

Mary, introduced to us as poliefling ‘ a robuit conftitution, 
and a vigorous intellect’ as ‘ early inured to habits of hardinefs, 
to the endurance of fatigue and occafional labour, to the exercife 
of her ingenuity, the extenfion of her facultics, and arrange- 
ment of her thoughts,’ is certainly wanting in that prefence and 
energy of feeling, which this defcription gives us reafon to 
anticipate, when—not in a defenfelels folitude, but in a houfe 
filled with vifitors,—not ina moment of furprife, but in the 
very height of anxiety to make her efcape from this honfe,— 
almoit the fisit menace of difappointment ftrikes her with pow- 
erle[s conflernatign, and fhe falls a feeble prey to the violence of 
her perfecutor. “Lhere is an imperfe@ion, alfo, in the charac- 
ter of this periccutors We fee little other reafon for fuppofing 
him w/e and edisus, than the circumitance of her calling him fo. 
If unable to control his paffions, he at lealt thews every willing- 
nefs to repair the injurious confequences of their indulgence: 
his attachincnt to her appears certainly to arife from fomething 
more than the mere impulle of fenfual luft; and coniemplating 
him, either ina moral or in a dramatic point of view, in com- 
parifon with his rival, we fee no ftrong ground of preference 
between the claraéter of the one, whole unfucce({stul love has, 
in the phrenzy of impatience and the heat of intoxication, re- 
courfe to violence for a momentary gratification, and that of the 
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other, whofe paffions, with equal impetuofity, have lefs energy, 
and whcfe love, though foftered by fuccefs, and encouraged by 
every affurance of return, had yet fo weak a foundation, as to 
be faperleded by the firft charms of diffipation, and to be 
finally facrificed at the fhrine of pecuniary convenience. 

Befides thefe grounds of complaint, which affect principally the 
dramatic charaéter of the work before us, we have yet to objeé& to 
our author, that fhe has not kept properly in view the objeé 
which fhe propofed to herfelf in the outfet. If we have under- 
ftood her rightly, this was, to exhibit the impropriety of the 
means ufed to enfure female chaftity, and to expofe the incon- 
filtency of man, in expecting from women a virtue which he fo 
grofsly neglects himfelf. “The connection between the moral 
of the ftory before us, and the enforcement of this doétrine, we 
confefs we do not clearly perceive; and many of the incidents, 
fo far from being at all illuftrative of the doctrine, thus profeffed 
to be the great purport of the ftory, have fcarcely any connexion 
with each other. Inftances of this we fee in the artificial and 
infulated manner in which the death of the old fervant, and 
afterwards of Mr. and Mrs. Neville, are introduced, events 
which, whilft they neither arife from any natural connexion 
with, nor tend to any moral illuftration of, the narrative, are yet 
made to produce, by their confequences, fome of the moft im- 
portant revolutions in it. Notwithftanding thefe defeéts, the 
volumes before us are, by no means, without merit; and fo far 
are we from having been actuated, in the remarks which we have 
offered, by any difrefpect for the talents of the author, that it 
is rather by an oppofite motive, that we have been induced to 
extend our remarks to fuch a Jength. We defcry, amidft even 
the imperfections of the prefent work, a mind apt at moral 
defcription, fertile in fentiment, and confiderably {killed in the 
fcience of the feelings. Our chief obje€tion to it is its want 
of that philofophi.al harmony of defign, which we were encou- 
raged to expect, and of that dramatic propriety of character and 
incident, which, as it conftitutes one of the principal leading- 
ftrings of the patfions, is, of courfe, one of the principal re- 

uifites to a perfect novel. The ftyle is generally happy, and 
5 language pure and correct. One ortwo inaccuracies, how- 
ever, occurred to us, of which we felet the following fentence 
as an example; though it is but juft to obferve, that it is the moft 
faulty of any we have noticed: 

* Tomy application, in various fhops and warehoufes, for embroidery, 
child-bed linen, ufeful or fancy work, J was required to bring fureties 
for my character, or to leave the value of the goods entrufted to me; 
either of which were, in my circumftances, alike impracticable.’ 


Art. xxx1x. The Britifh Nepos; or, Youth's Mirror: being feleét 
Lives of illuftrious Britons, who have been diftinguifhed ty their 
Virtues, Talents, or remarkable Progre{s in Life; with incidental 
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and pra€ical, Refiefions. ‘ritten purpofely for the Ufe o 

Shoe and care fin adapted to the Siti of Co pacihis 4 
Britifh Youth. iliam Mavor, Lu.'p. Vicar of Hurley, 
Baimice and Chaplain to the Earl of Duinfries. 12ino. 
464 pages: Price 4s. 6d. Phillips. 179%. 


Twat a good biographical work for the ule of fchools is 
defideratum in our language, all, wea prehend, who have te 
tended to the fcience of education, avai be fenfible. Children 
are conftantly occupied in obfirving and copying the manners 
of thofe around them ; and it is certainly reafon: able, that cha- 
racters of more eminent worth fhould be offered to their con- 
templation than thofe with which they are generally converfant. 
This can in no other way be fo happily done, as by prefenting 
them with well written biography. One of the ttrongeft mo 
tives to exertion in young minds, is emulation ; and why fhould 
that defire of pre-eminence, ‘which this paflion ‘infpir es, be con- 
fined within Pe narrow circle of a nurfcry, a clafs, or a f{chool ? 
Why thould a youth of pregnant intelle& know no rivallhip 
but between himfelf and his playfellows ? 

Judicionfly to fele&, and attentively to prefent to the minds 
of youth, great and thining examples of merit, is the fureft means 
of creating in them an ambition to equal the excellent of. all 
ages. The character of Charles the te elfth, it has been faid, 
was formed by reading the life of Alexander, and although this 

an unhappy example of the influence of biography, it is yet 
a ‘fair illuftration of its power over the youthful breaftt. 

We exprefs, therefore, our unqualified approbation of the 
intention of our author to fupply {chools with ~a colle@ion ot 
biography. It is, however, neceifary to the execution of fuch 
a work, that the writer thould poflefs a found judgment for the 
felection of character, and a corre& and fimple {tyle adapted to 
the comprehenfion, and calculated for the improvement of 

outh. 

? The Tyro, whilft he reads the lives of illuftrious men, 
fhould have, at the fame time, an opportunity of improvin 
himfelf in the knowledge of Janguage, thould be exercifed in the 
formation of his ftyle, and the cultivation of his tafte. “The con- 
duct and attainments of eminent perfons, therefore, fhould be 
defcribed in claffical and elegant langnage, 1 in that book which 
afpires to the office of infiruGtion in {chools. 

The lives which the volume before us contains are thofe o 
men truly eminent ; but we fhould have more approved of the 
{election, if a grea ‘ter portion had been taken’ froth’ “médérn 
times, of w hich the exaéthefs of Conterhporar writers had 
preferved the early hiitory with minutenefs. “To” fhow ‘ew 
men became great, by what means they attained eminent know- 
ledge, or high excellencies, is the bufinefs af him who would 
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forward youth in the race of intellect. Too little of this is done 
in the work before us: it may be read by a fchool-boy, with 


attention, who. fhall not after all be inftructed in improving the. 


circumftances of his fituation, or cultivating the energies, of 
his mind. The greateft and only advantage which a young 
man can be expected to obtain from even the diligent perufal 
of this volume, is the exercife of hismemory. It will neither 
corre&t his jndgment, nor expand his imagination. 

A ftill more ferious objetion will be made to this work. It 
is written in a ftyle fingularly artificial, ungramunatical, and 
inelegant. So effentially faulty is it in this refpe&, that our 
duty obliges us to produce ee for the confideration of the 
parents and teachers of youth. The difcerning reader will ob- 
ferve more than one fault of the kind alluded to in the following 
fentence :— ; 

Pp. 2.—* The noble and elevated fentiments with which nature had 
endowed him, were now ronfed into aétion; and, not fatisied with 
reciting, he fpeedily learned to read his native tongue, and afterwards 
to acquire a knowledge of Latin, which opened new fources of en- 
joyment to him, and fanned the generous flame that lay fmothered in 
his breaft.’ 

We cannot make /enfe of the following fentence: it is either 
very unhappily con{tructed, or it involves fomething very like 
a contradiction. 

p. 79.—* But though the higher lines of trade are by no meang 
incompatible with the greateft advances in Jearning, Grefham’s def- 
tination in life, much for his intereft and credit, was early fixed by 
paternal folicitude, and he foon engaged in commerce, which put an 


end, in a great meafure, to his literary purfuits, although not to his | 


zeal in the caufe of learning.’ 
Two fentences occur yery little apart from each other in the 
life of Shakefpeare, which appear to be contradiGiory. The 
poet is reprefented in the firit as poflefling a foul darting early 
into diftant fcenes of glory ; and in the fecoad, the calling forth 
of his /atent [park of genius is afcribed to the confequences of his 
ftealing the deer, witheut which it might have been /mothered 
for ever. : 
Pp. 130.—* What progrefs he made there, what indications he gave 
of.his future celebrity, are wholly unknown; but, as genius is born 
with us, it is probable that he early ‘* warbled his wood-notes wild,” 
though nonoticed by the dim eye, unheard by the dull ear of ordinary 
umen, ‘The fancy of Shakefpeare was unqueitionably plumiag its in- 
fant wing, even amidft.the moft indifferent avocations, and his foul 
darting into diftant fcencs of glory and of fame. That he purfued 
his father’s trade, as the means of a livelihood, feems to be pretty 
well alcertained ; but his fuccefs and reputation can only be judged 
fromthe incident which, however difgraceful in itfelf, gave a new 
direttion to his talents, and called forth the latent fpark of genius, 
that might otherwife have been {mothered for ever.’ 
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‘ We mutt repeat that, though the characters which our au- 
thor has prefented are all of them characters of eminence, he 
feems to have greatly neglecled the purpofe of his publication, 
in the manner in which they are exhibited. 

It is not a bombaftic difplay of the attainments of the illuf- 
trious perfons, whofe lives are recorded, which is calculated to 
render a work of biography an ufeful manual of inftrution, 
but a fimple-and perfpicuous explanation of the procefs by which 
they arrived at fuch attainments; or, where this was, from the 
obicurity of their early hiftory, impracticable, the author fhould 
at leaft have obferved greater accuracy in delineating and diftin- 
guifhing their characteriftic qualifcations. 

We have to object, therefore, not only to his language, which 
is tumid, embarratled, frequently obfcure, and on every account 
highly improper to be propofed to the attention of youth ; but 
alfo and more particularly to the manner in which he pourtrays 
the refpe€tive charaClers of the men he defcribes, and deduces, 
as it were, the moral from his ftery. 

_ Of this it may not be improper to give a few fpecimens. The 
following obfervations occur at the conclufion of the life of 
Sir Thomas More. 

Pp. 47.—* It has been obferved of this illuftrious charaéter, that 
the ignorant and the proud, however exalted, were fuch as he re- 
fpeéted the leaft; but he was the patron of every man of {cience and 
merit, and kept up a correfpondence with all the literati in Europe. 
As a judge, he was moft upright; as a man, truly amiable, facetious, 
and plealing ; but on the fubjeét of religion, he was weak and credu- 
lous toa high degree. ‘Tinciured with fuperftition, and attached to 
the Romith church with inflexible adherence, he fuffered his good 
fenfe to be obfcured by the glotfes of error, and the dogmas of thea- 
logifts; and fell a martyr, perhaps, to obftinacy rather than to reafon. 
Yet we cannot help re/peéting the errors of principle, as much es wé 
defpife the whifflings of inconfiilency.’ 

f our author be fo detirous of infptring his readers with con. 
tempt for inconfifiency, it was furely not very politic in him to 
prefent them inthe fame breath with fo flagrant a {pecimen of 
it. Is he not afraid of being charged with whiffing, when he 
tells us in one fentence, that Sir T homas’s conduct was the re- 
fult of shfinacy rather than of reafon, and in the next, that it 
proceeded from an error of principle? And ishe likely to redeem 
his credit by atten‘pting to teach his young pupils, that, whether 
the refult of obitinacy or of error, his conduct was on this account 
entitled to refp-é? ? We cannot but exprefs regret that the 
judgment which fome of .Dr. M.’s former produétions have ob- 
tained him credit for, fhould fo fhamefully have deferted him 
on the prefent occalion. 

The following is our author’s fummary of the charaGer ot 
‘Algernon Sydney : 

p. 256.—* In fhort, Algernon Sydney commands our refpeé rather 
than our love :.he was too inflexible for a politician who really wifhed 
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to ferve his country, and had none of thofe amiable weakreffes which 
conciliate affection, and blunt the edge of oppofition,’ 

Such language needs no comment: it {peaks fufficiently for 
itfelf. 

The following concluding fentence in the life of Sir Ifaac 
Newton might have been very well, if his readers had been pre- 
pared to conlider the ailufion contained i init in reference to the 
frail pact of the fair fex ; but it is in apology for Sir Ifaac’s 
having abftained from matrimony. 

_ P. 331.—* In fad, it has been faid, that his little attachment to 
avomen and wine was a principal means of his fuccefsful attainments 
in knowledge !’ 

Our author fhould furely have paid more refpe& to his female 
co-operators in the line which he has chofea—if, after the {peci- 
mens which we have given, his work be allowed a place in the 
library of a fchool for education. But we apprehend our readers 
are now prepared to agree with us, that neither theftyle, nor 
the fentiments of this book, are adapted tothe cultivation of the 
young mind. ‘There is fcope, however, for rendering it 
much lefs objectionable in a fecond edition ; and, fo much do 
we approve of a biography for fchools, and fuch is the reluct+ 
ance with which we have been obliged to exptefs our cenfure of 

the prefent attempt to fupply the want of one, that it will give 
us great pleafure to acknowledge fuch emendations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
GENTLEMEN, Dublin, Feb.-20,' 1799. 

In your Review for December laft, you have'given an account of 
a work lately publifhed at Zurich, entitled the Hiftory of the Wal- 
denfes, by Baron Mofer. As the book is not to be had in this ¢oun- 
try, you will oblige me and many other Philologifts, by informing as, 
if the Author fays any thing of the ancient Janguage/of thefe curious 
people, and, if the infertion of the following extract from the fecond 
edition of General Vallancey’s Grammar of the Irith Language,. is 
not incompatible to the plan of your Review, it would probably. lead 
to fome further inveftigation of the hiftory of the Waldenfes. .The 
General has copied the Lord’s Prayer in the Waldenfe, from Cham- 


berlaynes Oratio Dominica in diverfas omnium fere gentium linguas, 


- Amfterdam, 1715, which is alfo in the Oratio Dominica, plus centum 


Finguas. London. 1700, and collated it with the Irith, in which 
there appears an aftonifhing affinity. — 


WaALDENSE. IrIsH. 
~y. Our n’Arme*ataairneambh. 1. Ar n’Arm ata air neamh. 

2. Beanich a tanim. 2. Beannaichear t’anim, , 

3. Gu diga do riogda. 3. Go ttigea do rioghacda. 

4- Gu denta du hoill,air talmhin, 4. Go deantar dohoil, ar talm- 
mar ta ar neambh. han, mar ’ta ar neamh. 

5. Tabhar dhim anmigh + ar 5. Tabhar dhéin aniugh arnaran 

: naran limbhail. laethamhail. 

6. Agus mai dhaine ar fiach, 6, Agus’ maith dhéine ar fiach, 
amhail mear marhmhid ar ‘amhail mar maithmhidne ar 
fiacha. fiacha. 

7. Na leig‘fin ar ambharibh. “9, Na leig'fin-ambhuaribh. 

8. Acht faorfa fin on olc. 8. Acht faorfa fin on olc. 

g. Or fletfa rioghta, comhta, g. Or is leatfa rioghaéta,:cum- 
agts gloir gn fibhiri. a agus gloir gan fior- 

raidhe. 


“'To which the General adds the following remarks : 


The reader muft not confound this language of the Waldenfes or 


* Vaudois of the Alps, with that of the Waldenfes or Vaudois of the 


low lands. The latter were fo named from Peter Waldo of Lyons, 
the reformer, who lived about 1160. ‘The Waldenfes {Gualdenfes, 





* Arm. holy of holies, or Arm: for Arman, Lord; whence Armann 
a Chief, King, Prince. Siora Arman, favour’ us O Lord.‘ Sihora 
Armen, lingua barbara, Domine miferere. St. Auguft. Ep-178. 

+ Dhim is the fingular number: in the next line but one it is cor- 


~ yetted—dhiin, to‘us. ‘Anmiigh is certainly an‘ ertor of the: prefs, 
~ and fhould be aniugh, i.e. to day. 


Wall- 
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,Wall.daoine or Gall-daoine, i,e. men of Gaul) we are here fpeaking 
of, bore this, name, ages before Waldo of, Lyons exifted, Hence 
fome ecclefiaftical hiitorians remark, that it appears, another Waldo 
lived fome hundsed years before, Peter Waldo.. Mofheim properly 
-cautions the readers, carefully, to diftinguith the Waldenfes of Lyons, 
jfrom the .Waldenfes or old, inhabitants of the vallies of Piedmont. 
-Mr. Bochat in bis Mempires Critiques fur l’Ancienne Suiffe, fays, it is 
a certain fa& that the Celric language remained in Switzerland te a 
: Very, late period ;, it.is now, chiefly confined to the Patois of the in- 
habitants of the Paysde Vaud. 
f ; ;« What thefe Waldenfes had this name before Peter Waldo’s exift- 
. ence, is-evident from a manufcript dated 1100, now, in Cambridge 
library, depofited by Morland, ambaflador from England to Turin*. 
} The hiftory of thefe furprizing people has been written. in German 
-by. M..Martinet, entitled,. Kerkelpke Gefchiedenis der Waldenzen, and 
~ printed, .at Amfferdam in 1765. In the fame year an extra¢t from it 
3 was publifhed.in the Bibliotheque des Sciences, O@. Nov. Dec. 
-#rom this,extract we learn, thar thefe Waldenies are of a very. ap- 
»<ient origin, of pure religion and fimple mfanners: that they bad 
| formerly their own proper kings and. governors, but in the 13th cen- 
wary became fubje&s.of Sardinia: that they profeffed Chriftianity in 
wbhe fecond century at leaft, and have invariably continued that 
-wprofeffion to this day: that, fhut up in the Alps and feparated from 
;the world by, chains of inacceffible mountains, they preferve their 
: ancient Janguage,, cuftoms and religion, dwelling in the vallies of 
> Lucerne, Peropie, and St, Martin: that in 1110, the tenets of their 
- religion and a,catechifm were compofed in their vulgar tongue, and 
:in,1420an explanation of the Oratio Dominica was fent abroad ; and 
the name Vauxdois was given to them, becaufe living in vallies. Ip, is 
» probable the, Oratio Dominica was copied by the London Editor, and 
, uvby Mr, Chamberlayne, from the Cambridge manufcripts : itis to be 
»gwilhed they had guyted their authority, as it feems highly improba- 
-yble,.if not impoflible, that, two nations of people, though defcended 
> from the iame, original. ttock, fhould have preferved their language 
‘to this day, with fo little variation, as appears in the, Irihh and the 
., Waidenics, (the latter, is even more grammatical than the former,) 
> feparated as they have been for fo many ages and at fuch a dif- 
ANCL i gs 2 Mi ai-bres 
The Waldenfe language did not efcape the notice of the learned 
M, Count de Gebelin: «The diale& of the Valdois, fays this author, 
is little known, and neglefted by the profeffed linguifts fbn 
ite; imbri 


. 


Two wa FS 





* in Cambridge are manulcripts of divers pieces of the Waldenfes, 

and amongft them an old manuicript of fome books of the Old and 

~ New Teftament. - (Allix on the ancient Churches of Piedmont, 
169. 2 , fn os sei 

m + 3 regne un idiomte peu connu, et meprifé des perfonnes qui fF nt 

.,@ependant piofeflion d’etre juges cn fait de langues; cet_idiome ‘eft 

le Valdois. (Mond. primit. ‘I’. iv. p. 5.) In agro Veronenfi, inter 

—populos.qui_a Turre confinium-ufque ad Rivoltellum habitant, re- 

periuntur duodecii millia ex Cimbrorum reliquis, qui Semi-Germanica 


~ adbud 
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336 Corre{pandence. 
Cimbri of the Alps probably oe a Celtic dialect alfo: I mean the 


Sette Communi, who eftablifhed themfelves in the Veronefe and 
Vincentine mountains, but the greater part in the latter, after thetr 
defeat by Caius Marius and Lutatias Catullus.” 

That the defcendants of ‘the ancient Gauls fettled in the Alps, 
we have the authority of Polibius and of Livy, of the ancients; of 
the moderns, Hondius, who in his geographical and topographical 
defcription of Italy, gives thefe people the fame Celtic origin. He 
obferves alfo, that they call the pafture ground Alp faren; in Irifh 
Alp fearann is a grazing mountain, or a mountain clothed with foil : 
he adds, that they named Tufcany Tyrrkenia, or Tyrrghenia, a turri- 
bus, becaufe abounding i in towers; in Irifh Torraighean is a tower 5 
accordingly the French geographers named this country Tour- 
Fagoux. 

‘Thus far the Author of the Irith Grammar. Having lately perufed 
Keating’s Hiftory of Ireland, where mention is made of an expe- 
dition from Ireland to the continent, under the command. of one 
Dathi, who was killed by lightning at the foot of the Alps, and that 
the Irith army, having loft their leader, fettled in that country, or 
at leaft none ever returned, I am inclined’ to think thefe Waldenfes 
take their name frorh this colony of Trith, who would naturally call 
themfelves Gal duine, foreign men, or Gael-duine, Irifh men, as we pow 
call the Erfe or Irith language the Gaelic tongue. I am, Gentlemen, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant, AncLio-H1B. 

We are forry that we cannot return the communication of our 

correfpondent by the information which he atks of us refpecting the 

articulars of Baron Mofer’s Fiftory. We do not find that the work 
bss yet found its way into this country, and the article which he 
alludes to in the Anal. Rev. for December, was merely an extract 
from a German Journal. 

A Correfpondent has pointed out to us the origin of a fplendid 
image, w hich we extraéted from Dr. Drennan’s Letter to Mr. Pitt, 
(Review for Feb. p. 155); which we are induced to copy, not as an 
inftance of plagiarifm or imitation; but as the admirable improve- 
ment of an excellent original. Giblen, in the 11th volume of his 
great hiflory, p. 294, commenting on the influence of the crufades 





-in deitroying the feudal arift;cracy, thus concludes; ‘ The:tonfla- 


gration waich deftroyed the ‘ill and barren trees of the foreft, gave 
<a aud icope to the vegetation of the fmaller and natritive plants of 
the foil.’ aaa 
it he poem whic h A. Z. inquires after has not been delivered to 
: We will endeavour to give ita place in our Review when we 
receive it. We think if A. Z. will give himfelf the trouble to re- 
examine our article upon the fermon which he alludes to, he will find 
that he has mifunderitood the objeét of our cenfure. 





' The work of Prof. Dalzel,.which Mr. R. inquires after, is his 
Collefanea Greca minora S majora, fold by Mefirs Robinfons, Pater- 
nofler Row. 

‘The article which he mentions in his P.S. will be attended to Wise 
it appears. 





adhuc utantur lingua, et in montibus verfus feptentrionem degunt. 


(Ughell, T. v. Ital. fee p. 529.) 


